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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the Autumn edition of Earth Garden. Since 
the previous edition appeared I’ ve spent a lovely relaxing summer 
with Judith, Harry and Tane, pottering about in the vegie garden, 
relaxing with friends, and generally enjoying one of the most 
peaceful summers we’ ve had for years. It’s been relaxing because 
we haven’t been dashing around the countryside up to our eyeballs 
in forest campaigning, and it’s a state of balance and peace I’m 
rediscovering with great joy. In the past couple of years I’ve 
sometimes wondered if I’m always destined to live a stressful life 
of fighting with politicians, arguing the case against forest destruc- 
tion, and its assorted trench warfare. It’s a huge relief to discover 
that itis possible to ‘get a life’, and that my fundamental belief that 
I create my own ‘destiny’ still holds true. 

Tane, Harry and I have been camping and fishing in the 
creeks and rivers near home, and our vegie garden is thriving at 
home and at the office. By the time you read this we’ll have 
munched our way through our corn harvest party. I haven’t home- 
brewed any beer or gone back to baking bread yet, but Judith’s 
home-baked bread is pretty hard to top anyway. These things were 
all part of my list of things I want to start doing in my life, as a 
positive alternative to New Years resolutions which are often 
negative, because they’re about things we want to give up or stop. 
Another of our plans for 1996 is to spend two months travelling and 
camping around the Kimberleys and travelling down the Canning 
Stock Route. Desert wilderness trips seem to have got into our 
blood, especially after our trip across the Simpson Desert last year. 

We're delighted to be publishing The Earth Builder's 
Handbook this month. The book is now available either directly 
from Earth Garden, or from your local newsagent. We think it’s 
the first time in Australia that all earth building methods have been 
brought together in one book, and we hope it will inspire many 
people to build their own home (or at least a chook shed) from the 
earth. Anyone who lives in a mudbrick home knows its special 
quiet feel, and Australians have embraced earth building with a 
passion since its revival in the 1960s. See page 96 if you'd like to 
order a copy of the book. 

Many people have mentioned the interview with Monty 
Kirby in the previous edition of Earth Garden, and how unusual it 
was to see woodchipping condemned by a former timber worker. 
In fact, many timber workers feel exactly the same way as Monty 
but are intimidated against speaking out by a timber industry which 
doesn’t encourage open debate. Thankfully, it’s pretty hard to 
intimidate Monty. 

Since that article was published, the Wombat Forest Soci- 
ety has succeeded in ending export woodchipping from the Wom- 
bat Forest. It is possible for ordinary citizens to fight against large, 
well-heeled companies and politicians, but it’s harder than it should 
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bein a country which doesn’t have the ‘baggage’ of many hundreds 
of years of established networks to stifle reform — such as France 
or England. 

Of course, this ‘victory’ has been hailed by local politicians 
as all their doing, but simply ending export woodchipping hasn’t 
“won the case”. The forest is still being massively overlogged, 
because the Federal Government fumbled its chance to correct the 
forest problem right throughout Australia. It’s hard for me to see 
any politicians — Labor or Liberal — who deserve to be voted in 
again, and I suspect a dose of time on the Opposition benches might 
knock some of the arrogance out of the federal ALP. 

During the export woodchip campaign in the Wombat 
Forest I have found the personal attacks — like the logging — 
completely unsustainable, and an unfair strain on my family as well 
as myself. So it’s time for me to shuffle off from the front line of 
this battle, and work on other ways to help retain some remnant of 
Australia’s magnificent native forests intact, rather than seeing 
them chipped on the wharf for export to the city dumps of the 
Northern Hemisphere as used computer paper and the like. 

This sea change is what has led to such a relaxing summer 
for me, and a chance to enjoy some of the delights of an Earth 
Garden lifestyle. In recent times I’ ve joked to friends that “T d love 
to live an Earth Garden lifestyle”. = 

Yesterday, it was about 36° C at home, here in the bush in 
central Victoria, and Judith and I were building a bush picket fence 
and dry stone walls around various garden beds. It got to 6 0’clock, 
and I felt like I was going to explode with heat, so we jumped in the 
ute and drove the 15 minutes to Judith’s parents’ place to dive into 
their dam. As I waited for Judith to hop into the car, I moved it into 
the full sun, so I'd get really overheated, and enjoy the full impact 
of the cooling dam water. 

As she threw a towel in the back of the ute, and Harry said 
to me: “Dad, let’s go to Grandpa’s dam now”, it occurred to me 
how lucky I was to live in such superb surroundings with such a 
beautiful family, and enjoy such priceless pleasures as swimming 
inadam ona hot afternoon. So many people never get to enjoy such 
simple pleasures, and I try never to take my lifestyle for granted, or 
arrogantly assume “I deserve it”. The dam water was cool and 
clear, so peeling off our clobber, jumping off the jetty and swim- 
ming out to the little island was adelight. I have no idea if I deserve 
to lead such arich life, but I certainly appreciate it, and I think that’s 
an important perspective to maintain — living in Australia. If we 
take our natural environment for granted and assume it'll always be 
there, perhaps we don’t deserve to have it unsullied. 

Creating a Garden cf Eden on Earth, whether it’s in the 
bush or in the city, is a wonderful way to acknowledge the beauty 


of Nature’s gifts. 
At (4, a 
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Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


How best to improve the soil? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Until about a year ago, I had little 
interest in or knowledge of the idea of 
permaculture, and even less of the value to 
the environment of alternative farming 
methods. However, I’m happy to say that 
my views have changed considerably since 
I began reading Bill Mollison’s books and 
magazines such as Earth Garden. Last 
December I began work on my own 
permaculture garden, a circular plot of 
about five metres across. It was basically a 
weed heap when I started but I cleared, 
manured and mulched it and began plant- 
ing. Since then I’ve had a huge crop of 
tomatoes (unfortunately most of them 
stayed green because I put them in too late, 
but they made an excellent pickle), spin- 
ach, capsicum, broccoli, cabbage, snow 
peas, bok choy, lettuce, eggplant, turnips, 
nasturtiums, basil, chillies, peas and on- 
ions. I’ve really never grown anything be- 
fore, and being a vegetarian, picking, 
cooking and then eating produce from my 
own garden is a big thrill. Anyway, since 
becoming a devotee of permaculture I’ ve 
decided to throw in my career in the city to 
devote myself to a life based on working 
with Nature and. attempting to develop a 
sustainable, self-sufficient existence. 

My partner and I are planning to 
build a mudbrick house on about 14 acres 
of land near Nowra on the south coast of 
New South Wales. The block is hilly, de- 
nuded of trees and has a heavy, clay-based 
soil. An area of severe erosion was re- 
planted extensively with wattles and gums 
about three years ago and the young trees 
are now growing strongly. We want to 
establish many more native trees around 
the borders, and plan to run a few cows and 
sheep. However, I wish to use about three 
acres as a permaculture and organic veg- 
etable farm. I wonder if anyone could ad- 
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vise me on how best to improve the land 
and the poor soil. I was thinking of sowing 
a green manure crop. 

Pd like to hear from people inter- 
ested in sustainable farming around the 
Shoalhaven area. I’m also keen on finding 
out about people’s experiences concerning 
the construction of energy-efficient 
mudbrick houses. Best wishes, 

Jim Harnwell, Parma Farm, Parma 
Road, RMB, Nowra, NSW, 2541. 


Anyone near Uki? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

We’re hoping to leave the ‘big 
smoke’ next year when our finances per- 
mit. We have our eyes on a little town in 
northern New South Wales called Uki, 
near the Tweed Head ranges. If anybody 
would like to contact us from around this 
area we would appreciate it very much. 
We drive down from Brisbane nearly 
every weekend through Rathdowny Way 
and Kyogle. We hope to build our own 
house, possibly with mudbricks. Any cor- 
respondence will be answered promptly. 
Thank you Earth Garden for letting us 
build on our hopes and dreams. 

Lisa and Jonathan Eugarde, 1/64 Ascot 
Terrace, Toowong, Qld, 4066. 


A safe spray for a winery 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I am writing on behalf of the 
Sunbury Conservation Society. Sunbury 
has a number of wineries which are next to 
residential areas. We are particularly wor- 
ried about the toxic sprays that are legally 
used in wineries, and the effect of spray 
drift on local residents. There are barbe- 
cue facilities and children’s play equip- 
ment quite close to where vines are 
sprayed. If there are any readers who can 
suggest alternatives to toxic chemicals, we 
would greatly appreciate your advice. In- 


stead of just criticising, we would like to 
offer some positive suggestions to the 
owners. It’s a case of no-one taking re- 
sponsibility for the problem. Council, the 
local health department and so on all claim 
it is someone else’s responsibility. Thanks 
for a great magazine. 

Jan Mitchell, PO Box 3, Sunbury, Victo- 
ria, 3429. 


Bee ban plan will sting 
beekeepers 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I recently read an article which 
said the NSW Minister for the Environ- 
ment, Pam Allen, would consider banning 
beekeeping. If this were to happen the 
next logical step would be to start eradicat- 
ing ‘feral’ bees, otherwise banning bee- 
keeping would be pointless. 

My understanding of the issue is 
that some in the National Parks and Wild- 
life Service claim that honey bees compete 
with native birds, animals and bees for 
nectar and pollen. It is also alleged they 
cause damage to some native flora by 
chewing holes in the base of some species’ 
flowers. As a consequence of these con- 
clusions beekeepers can no longer obtain 
licenses to place bees in national parks. As 
far as I am aware there is no scientific 
basis for any of these arguments. I have 
enclosed an article from the amateur bee- 
keepers’ newsletter which gives more in- 
formation. 

Although I am a conservationist 
and environmentalist, I believe that the 
banning of honey bees would serve no 
good purpose, and would be detrimental to 
the Australian community. Those wishing 
to become self-sufficient would be denied 
a valuable source of nutrition and by-prod- 
ucts such as beeswax. Not only are bees 
extremely important in providing honey 
and beeswax, they are absolutely neces- 


sary for the pollination of vegetable, fruit 
crops and other crops, without which self- 
sufficiency is impossible. Native bees and 
other insects are not capable of taking over 
this role. 

To ensure that reason prevails I ask 
all those who see the misguided nature of 
this proposition to write to Pam Allen or to 
your local member to voice your opposi- 
tion to the banning of beekeeping. Even if 
you don’t live in New South Wales, I sug- 
gest you write to Pam Allen since these 
things once enshrined in one State have a 
habit of spreading to other States. Here’s 
to a self-sufficient future. 

Michael G Siddle, Epping, NSW. 


Just a few more years 
Dear Judith, 

Thank you for the terrific maga- 
zine. I soon hope to make it to my land 
and chemical-free lifestyle. I?ve been 
learning all about permaculture, alternative 
power supplies and owner-building from 
some of your recommended texts. Just a 
few more years of saving then I’m out of 
here! I hope to be fully retired by age 32, 
and then PII start working on things I re- 
ally love, like gardening and living simply! 
Sue Maguire, Brisbane, Queensland. 


Looking for... 
a yurt... 
Dear Friends, 

I hope you can help me. My hus- 
band Allen and I own ten acres of land on 
the Mornington Peninsula in Victoria. It 
has wetland, bushland and some cleared 
land. The main mudbrick and timber cot- 
tage is a Montessori preschool. Next to it 
is our mudbrick/timber residence. All the 
mudbricks are Rob Bakes’ handiwork. 
Allen and I wish to have a communal gath- 
ering-point on the property, and are inves- 
tigating buildings. We could use the 1500 
bluestone blocks that we have from the old 
Flemington markets, but we are wondering 
about a yurt. In EG 3, page 25, there is an 
article on yurts as shelters, and this inter- 
ests us. 
William Copperthwaite of Maine in the 
United States, still exists? 


Do you know if the company, 


Are there are 
any companies now which have yurts- or 
other structures, like domes, for example? 

I have almost finished reading EG 
92. One thing I pick up is that the advo- 
cates of Earth Garden have a spiritual 
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sense of Gaia — that is, a sense of being 
part of Mother Earth, not separate from 
her. Yours in friendship, 

Victoria, PO Box 190, Mornington, 
Victoria, 3931. 


Dear Victoria, 
EG 94 has a useful article on domes, 
onpage 23. And youmight contact Goulburn 
YurtWorks, PO Box 645, Goulburn, 2580, 
NSW; phone (048) 215 931. 
— Greg 


... for Polycom... 
Dear Alan & Greg, 

I refer to an article (EG 51 page 
32) about a hydraulic adobe machine from 
Polycom Australia Pty Ltd, PO Box 187, 
Castle Hill, NSW, 2154. Six months ago I 
wrote to the address seeking costs and fur- 
ther details of this machine, but I have re- 
ceived no answer. I am still very keen to 
obtain details. Does anyone have a new 
address for Polycom, or another supplier? 
Thank you for providing my family with a 
wonderful magazine. 

Best wishes, 
Ed Smeding, 10 Calm Court, Safety Bay, 
WA, 6169. 


... and for a horticultural oppor- 
tunity 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I am thinking of doing a horticul- 
tural course. | am interested particularly in 
herbs, vegetables (especially salad vegeta- 
bles for the whole year), in organic garden- 
ing and in extending my very limited 
knowledge of permaculture. What courses 
are available, in Victoria, and in other 
States? Are there any correspondence 
courses? Is it possible to study sprout 
farming? 

I am 54 years old and on a very 
low income, which I earn by teaching 
Hatha Yoga relaxation and meditation. So 
knowledge in the above-mentioned fields 
would be very beneficial. I am trying to 
promote a healthy lifestyle and living in 
harmony with Nature. 

Is there such a thing as an appren- 
tice ‘horticulturist’, perhaps working and 
learning in exchange for board and lodg- 
ing? If this were possible for an extended 
period, I would consider moving and post- 
poning my classes for a while. I am fit, 
healthy and willing to learn. If there are 
courses available, would I be eligible for 


any assistance, for example through 
Austudy? 

Thank you for the happy and in- 
spiring hours reading Earth Garden, lent 
to me by a neighbour and borrowed from 
the library. 

Marion Colton, PO Box 200, Macedon, 
Victoria, 3440. 


Dear Marion, 

It is possible to study horticulture by 
correspondence. Write to Australian Cor- 
respondence Schools, 264 Swansea Road, 
Lilydale, Victoria, 3140 (see advertisement 
on page 59). — Greg 
About to make the big move 
Dear EG, 

From two inner-city dwellers liv- 
ing in the gutter and looking at the stars, a 
huge thank you for a truly inspirational and 
original magazine. 

Like so many other city-dwellers, 
we have our dreams about living and 
building in the country, and we hope to 
start living that dream in the next 12 
months. The reality of leaving all that is 
familiar behind for the unknown has hit us! 
After having all the conveniences of the 
city at our fingertips for so long, we have 
lost confidence in our own practical abili- 
ties and ingenuity. 

We would dearly like to hear from 
other ex-city slickers who have done what 
we are about to do. We want to hear about 
the joys and disasters that have been faced, 
that we may learn from your successes and 
failures. Any practical advice would be 
greatly appreciated. Are there any publi- 
cations available on the subject? 

David and Anne Banks, 225 Livingstone 
Road, Marrickville, NSW, 2204. 


Dear David and Anne, 

Have a look at The Australian Self- 
sufficiency Handbook. This book, and sev- 
eral others listed in the back pages of Earth 
Garden (pages 94, 95 and 96) have the kind 
of information you're after. Good luck with 
all the planning! — Greg 


To fight woodchipping, fight 
paper consumption 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Just been reading Judith’s article in 
EG 95, ‘Using Forest-Friendly Timbers’. I 
do not consider myself a Greenie or con- 
servationist but I am concerned about the 
loss of the forests (65 per cent as Judith 
pointed out has been cleared since white 
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settlement in Victoria). But why has so 
much been cleared? For logging and 
woodchipping? No, for farming. 

I am not really excited about plan- 
tations either because they too become 
homes for many creatures during their 
lives which are then destroyed. But they 
are a better alternative. I had to ask myself 
though. Can we do anything else? Why 
not reclaim some of the farm lands for for- 
ests? Get a few friends together, buy some 
cleared land and re-forest it. Yes it is prob- 
ably expensive, but imagine if everyone 
could own an acre of regrown forest each. 
Even if you were the only one who did it, 
imagine how you would feel knowing you 
had created a safe haven for God’s crea- 
tures and had done your little bit for pro- 
viding lungs for the Earth. What’s more, 
you might live in the middle of a city yet 
you could still have your private forest do- 
ing its bit. (And it would make a great 
place to visit, to see the animals that you 
are protecting, to breath the fresh air that 
you were helping to provide.) 

If anyone wants to swap ideas on 
this subject, you can e-mail me at 
chriskaz@ozemail.com.au (using e-mail 
saves paper). 

On woodchipping, I don’t believe 
the Green movement is approaching the 
problem from the right direction. Recent 
statistics showed that 200,000 kg of paper 
are used worldwide per second! This 
magazine weighs about 150 grams so you 
would need more than 1,333,000 copies of 
it to get that much paper! Stacked on top 
of each other, they would form a pile 667 
metres high. Now, you have to destroy 
that pile every second. In the time taken to 
read this letter so far (say half a minute), 
60,000,000 kg of paper have been used, or 
the equivalent of a 20-kilometre-high pile 
of this magazine, one-and-a-half times 
higher than Mt Everest! 

We are a consumer society and I 
see no end to that, but we can be careful of 
what we consume. So, if you don’t need to 
use paper, don’t. (But don’t substitute it 
with something worse such as plastic.) 
And if you want to fight woodchipping, 
fight paper consumption. 

Chris Howard, Mordialloc, Victoria. 


Inner Pod seeks interested bods 
Hi! 

We have formed the Inner Pod 
Eco-housing Co-operative to create a 
small-scale permaculture co-housing de- 
velopment for inner-urban Sydney. We 
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aim to provide a sustainable, community- 
orientated option for city living. 

Co-housing is a term for collabora- 
tive community housing that integrates 
private dwellings and common facilities to 
create a planned neighbourhood. By 
working together and combining re- 
sources, co-housing residents have the ad- 
vantage of a private home and the conven- 
ience of shared facilities. We are deliber- 
ately designing the development to reduce 
our impact on the environment, to provide 
ourselves with affordable housing, and to 
improve our quality of life. 

We are incorporating commercial 
facilities on the site (following the 
permaculture concept of diversity of func- 
tion) to create opportunities for self-em- 
ployment and educational and demonstra- 
tive activities. This will help self-reliance 
and will be an example of an alternative 
form of city living for the wider commu- 
nity. Our guiding ethos is based on 
permaculture principles: Earth-care; peo- 
ple-care; limits to growth; and the distribu- 
tion of surplus. 

For more information contact Cate 
on (02) 857 1388 (w); (02) 665 3365 (h); 
or Nigel on (02) 850 9672 (w); (02) 858 
1275 (h). 

Cate Paterson, Inner Pod Eco-housing 
Co-operative, Coogee, NSW, 2034 


A tank and charcoal filter 
Dear EG, 

I’ve got an idea to filtrate my bath 
and laundry water using a tank and char- 
coal. Has anyone any info? 

Neil Hawken, 24 Seiben Drive, Orange, 
NSW, 2800. 


How a midnight snack ruined 
a home 
Dear EG, 

I was away for four months and 
came home to find two issues of Earth 
Garden to read. I am intrigued about the 
use of baled straw for building material for 
houses. Years ago when I was raising 
pigs, the use of baled lucerne was mooted, 
and I believe used for pig-sties. These 
were simply made of bales with an iron 
roof added, and that was it. The sties were 
cheap and quick to build as well as being 
warm and cosy for the inmates. These, 
being the creatures they are, would relieve 
their insomnia by nibbling away at the 
walls, so eventually they ate themselves 
out of house and home. The long-suffer- 
ing pig-farmer would build a new sty in 


another part of the yard with the 
unflagging assistance of his charges, put 
on the old roof, and everyone was happy, 
and healthy. I can’t see why the idea can- 
not be used for other livestock, as well as a 
cosy kennel in the backyard for a man 
when he’s in the dog-house. 

Baled straw has a longevity about 
it that is remarkable. One of my neigh- 
bours cut a lot of straw during the 1932 
depression in case he ever had a dry sea- 
son. I think it is still there, good as the day 
it was cut. Wheat straw, contrary to what 
is often said, is usable and many farmers 
sell it very profitably to a company in 
Bendigo, Victoria, for making insulation 
batts. It will also make paper but that 
needs more experimentation yet. 

John J Alderson, Havelock, Victoria. 


Hooked on growing 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Please note our new address. Un- 
fortunately we had to leave the house just as 
the tomatoes, strawberries and passionfruits 
were beginning to fruit (heavily!). Butthat’s 
the price you pay for the ‘freedom’ of rental 
accommodation. We had tomatoes in the 
ground at the new house within three days. 
We're hooked! Thanks for an inspiring 
magazine, we look forward to every edition 
with great anticipation! 

Matthew Heaney & Belinda Hampson, 
Islington, NSW. 


Help SEED to grow 
Dear Greg, 

My name is Darren Reader and I 
live on the Putty Road at Tinda Creek in 
New South Wales. I would appreciate any 
help, advice and assistance you or your 
readers could provide in setting this prop- 
erty up as an environmental education re- 
sort called SEED (Spiritual Environmental 
Education Development). We hope to pro- 
vide a place where people can learn and 
experience environmentally safe and alter- 
native methods of doing things while hav- 
ing a holiday from the distractions around 
them. Every three months for one week 
we will run a pow-wow or festival with 
camping, talks, market-style stalls and lots 
of activities. For all the families with kids 
there will be camps during school holi- 
days. We would love all environmentalist 
and alternative people to join us. We 
should be all set up and open by next 
spring. 

Darren Reader, 23 Robert St, 
Lemongrove, NSW, 2750. 


Thank you for writing 
Dear Friends, 

Since the first letter I wrote in re- 
sponse to Salli Campbell (see EG 90), I 
had no idea how many letters I would re- 
ceive from readers. It was such a special 
feeling to know that like-minded women 
cared and were interested enough to write 
to me. Just imagine the amount of landfill 
space we could save if every woman used 
a Green method for their menstrual pads 
and tampons! Imagine how healthy our 
vegies and plants would be! And imagine 
the healing our Mother Earth would re- 
ceive if every woman gave back every 
month? Thank you to all those readers 
who wrote and shared with me. If anyone 
would still like to write I have found my 
slice of heaven and moved! I can be con- 
tacted at the following address. 
Debbie Green, 26 Phillip St, Bruthen, 
Victoria, 3885. 


Number three anyone? 
Dear Earth Garden, 
I have a spare copy of EG 3 if any 
one wants it. 
Robert Hindell, Moyhu, Victoria, 3732. 


The best time to mow, 
and earwigs 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Could somebody provide me with 
some information? About 30 years ago I 
mowed several patches of bracken fern ona 
property at Cranbourne in Victoria, and it 
never came up again! Then I read some- 
where that it must be mowed at acertain time 
of the year, but the information wasn’t im- 
portant and mine had gone anyway. Now, I 
have to deal with more patches of bracken, 
so I would like to find out that time of year. 
I think it might be February or March but I 
am not sure. Can anyone tell me? We work 
organically (no chemicals at all) so the in- 
formation is valuable to me. To eradicate 
earwigs, find their hiding place during the 
day, and spray it thoroughly with very hot 
water — end of the earwig problem! 
John Pump, PO Box 29, Linton, Victoria, 
3360. 


Sun power for cold power 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We are interested in solar power as 
an alternative energy source. We are also 
considering a generator. We have scanned 
the many library books available here but 
find little mention of refrigeration. 
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We want to run a large fridge and a 
tucker-box freezer. Is there anyone out 
there who has experience with refrigeration 
run by solar power who would be willing to 
write to us of their experience? We would 
be grateful for any information at all. 

Looking forward to some answers 
and the next issue of Earth Garden. 
Darren McCulkin, PO Box 915, Innisfail, 
Queensland, 4860. 


Fruit tree ID 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have just moved from town to a 
rural home. In my yard there is a tree which 
one neighbour tells me is an apricot and 
another tells me is a peach. The tree has had 
no leaves for several years. Is there anything 
I can do to bring this tree back to life? Also 
I have a shrub whose leaves are covered ina 
black furry film which you can peel off. Can 
anyone tell me about this? Finally, | have 
been told of a washing machine which is 
hand-operated — I gather it is like a barrel 
turned with a handle. Where can I find out 
about it? I know these queries are a little 
vague, but I’m new to this and would appre- 
ciate any answers fellow readers may have. 

Also in answer to Salli Campbell’s 
request for information regarding Taoist 
techniques (‘Green Methods for Women’, 
EG 94) — Mantak & Maneewan Chia’s 
book Healing love through the Tao — 
cultivating female sexual energy is a thor- 
ough guide to Taoist practices for women. It 
details the breast massaging techniques Salli 
mentioned, as well as other techniques such 
as ovarian breathing, ovarian kung fu, single 
and dual cultivation of ovarian power and 
much more. It is an excellent book for all 
women. Thanks, Salli, for an excellent 
series. 

Erin Molloy, 15 Coramba St, Glenreagh, 
NSW, 2450. 


Dear Erin, 
The washing machine you refer to is 
called the Wonderwash and is available 
from ‘Going Solar’ 320 Victoria Street, North 
Melbourne, 3051; phone (03) 9328 4123. 
For local outlets throughout Australia con- 
tact ‘Cleanhouse Effect’, 167 Botany Rd, 
Waterloo, NSW, 2017; phone (02) 698 2033. 
— Greg. 


Community garden is thriving 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thanks for three years of a great 
magazine. I am applying for another 
three-year subscription so keep up the 


good work. It is comforting to know that 
Earth Gardeners are multiplying, and 
slowly but surely the organic message is 
getting across. 

In Townsville our permaculture 
group has been growing a community 
permaculture garden. We have had a lot of 
support from the local council, which is 
very encouraging. The garden, named 
Ross Island Food Forest, is being set up on 
three house blocks and is already starting 
to look like a forest after only 18 months. 
Happy gardening, 

Jayne Evans, Kirvan, Townsville, Queens- 
land. 


From tyre tracks to sandal 
prints 
Dear Earth Garden, 

The environmental problems 
caused by the disposal of used tyres are 
well-known. I have developed a use for 
the tread on a steel radial tyre as part of 
footwear. Do any inventive readers know 
a simple way of removing intact the tread 
from the outside of a steel radial tyre? If 
there is a method simplé*enough for the 
average reader I will share a method of 
making your own sandals at home. 
Andrew Cavanagh, Lot 3, Pollard Rd, 
Babinda, Queensland, 4861. 


Calling aspiring permaculturists 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Toall aspiring permaculturists (well, 
women). Want to do something about the 
miles of boring lawn in the suburbs? I’m 
looking for girls or young women to start a 
‘Giveaway’ garden service. The idea is to 
cover our costs (not make a profit — al- 
though that would be nice) to provide a 
cheap gardening service. I want to keep it 
cheap so more people will be interested in 
turning lawns into jungles of fruit, vegeta- 
bles and native plants. Don’t worry — you 
don’t have to be experienced (I’m starting 
with minimum knowledge). You just need 
to have creativity, motivation, intelligence, 
and a passion for permaculture! I'd like to 
do it as a part-time venture (although you are 
welcome to do it full time), in Melbourne, 
Sydney or somewhere on the north coast. 

So if you’re young and want to do 
something creatively constructive — do it! 
Sunni Boulton, 116 Dawson St, Cooks 
Hill, NSW, 2300. 


e Earth People Write 
continues on page 84 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Working Cottage Craft Fair 
The Daylesford Working Cottage Craft Fair 
and Exhibition will be held again this year 
on 27 and 28 April at eight venues around 
the central Victorian town of Daylesford. 
Earth Garden will again be conducting a 
stall throughout the weekend in the town 
hall, so come in fora chat or to buy a missing 
back copy or book free of postage costs. 
There will be 140 working craft stalls, plus 
alternative farming displays. For enquiries 
phone (053) 48 1588. 


Bamboo Parquetry Flooring 

Breakthrough 
An Australian company called ‘Plyboo’ has 
recently introduced an exciting alternative 
to native forest timber parquetry flooring — 
a laminate made from the mature stems of 
the bamboo plant. The bamboo parquetry 
flooring was developed by the Bamboo In- 
stitute of the Netherlands in conjunction 
with the Chinese Academy of Forestry. After 
extensive research, they have developed a 
product that combines the natural organic 
beauty of bamboo with the strength and 
durability normally associated with hard- 
wood. For Australia’s dwindling native 
forests, this means if you want the beauty 
and durability of a timber floor, you no 
longer need to help strip forests for the 
product. 

Bamboo grows prolifically 
throughout the tropical and subtropical ar- 
eas of the world. The species used to make 
plyboo is a recognised hardwood and 
achieves a harvestable mature stage in four 
to five years. This extraordinary growth 
rate, combined with its natural regrowth 
properties, means it is a completely renew- 
able resource, so plyboo is the most environ- 
mentally friendly wood product in the-world. 
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Plyboo is constructed of three lay- 
ers of bamboo strips laminated together to 
form a 90 mm x 15 mm tongue and groove 
floorboard which has been developed to 
comply with stringent German building 
specifications. The low moisture absorp- 
tion properties of bamboo also minimise the 
problems of expansion and contraction in 
the finished floor — a significant advantage 
in Australia’s humid conditions. It is avail- 
able in lengths of 0.45 m to 1.8 m in either 
natural blond colour or a warm brown. The 
result is an easy to handle flooring material 
that is versatile, durable and appreciably 
harder than the majority of oak flooring. By 
comparison, the hardest American oak par- 
quet is 4.2 kp/mm (Brinell); plyboo is 4.9 
kp/mm. Plyboo not only compares with 
hardwood flooring in durability, but also has 
an attractive natural finish to complement 
the many styles of today’s interior designs. 
With concern for the preservation of our 
natural resources increasing, plyboo repre- 
sents a positive breakthrough. For addi- 
tional material on plyboo phone (02) 380 
6680 or fax (02) 380 6840. 


Alternative Home And Lifestyle Tour 
The Gembrook Primary School in the 
Dandenong Ranges near Melbourne, is hold- 
ing an alternative house and lifestyle tour on 
27 April this year. A variety of earth-built 
houses will be open for inspection, as well as 
the Emu Farm English garden and dams. 
For more information contact the Gembrook 
Primary School on (059) 681 313 or after 
hours on (059) 681 686. 


The Intelligent Box Of Power 
The Greenpac remote area power system is 
a self-contained power station that uses die- 
sel, solar and hybrid power. At first sight it 


resembles a small steel tool shed, however 
the eight solar panels are supplemented by a 
fully automatic generator that uses a bi- 
directional inverter controlled by the unit’s 
micro-processor. It has a power optimiser to 
maintain constant generator power what- 
ever the power load. During times of low 
demand (after midnight for example) the 
inverter and battery alone supply power. 
The inverter makes sure the battery is not 
drained, and recharges it when necessary. 

The Greenpac’s micro-processor 
starts and stops the generator as required, 
and optimises the generator load for maxi- 
mum fuel efficiency. To give an example of 
the unit in action, a 3 kVa inverter and a 5 
kVa generator, coupled with a 100 to 200 
amphour 96-volt battery, will supply loads 
of five to 20 kilowatt hours per day. This 
combination has a motor-starting ability of 
8 kVa without the generator, and 12 kVa 
with the generator. It can sustain a continu- 
ous load of 3k Va and a 3.6 kVa load for one 
hour. The generator avoids high fuel costs. 
It always runs at greater than half-load for 
maximum fuel efficiency and minimal main- 
tenance. As a hybrid system, renewable 
energy sources such as solar, wind and mi- 
cro-hydro power are easily fed in. 

The inverter has been designed to 
last at least ten years, and should require no 
maintenance. It is fully automatic and is 
designed to run unattended for months at a 
time. The generator is the only component 
requiring regular service, and this can be 
done by a trained local person. It is a 
modular unit, so if an inverter should fail, it 
can easily be replaced by someone with little 
training. For more information on the 
Greenpac, contact Essex Electrical at PO 
Box 2, Nimbin, NSW, 2480, phone (066) 
891 142, or fax (066) 891 776. 
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Learn To Build Your Dream 
‘Non-Conventional’ Home 
Mainstream media are always talking about 
the ‘dream home’. That little piece of para- 
dise tucked away in the suburbs, owned 
principally by the bank, that somehow ends 
up looking like everyone else’s. However, 
in the Manning Valley on the NSW Mid- 
North Coast, a dedicated group of non- 
‘conventional home owners get together each 
Easter and open their alternative ‘dream’ 
homes. But you won’t find a single brick 
veneer wall. 

The most popular building mate- 
rials are mudbricks, poured earth, rammed 
earth, wattle and daub, timber and stone. 
And best of all, the owners are on hand for 
two days to provide a guided tour of their 
homes, discussing building methods and 
materials. This is complemented by dis- 
plays of earth-friendly building products, 
local art, permaculture gardens and the sale 
of interesting and unusual food. 

Driving in your own car at your 
own pace over the two-day tour it is possible 
to take in many different home styles and 
designs, reflecting on what suits your family 
needs, your budget and your chosen loca- 
tion. You can find out about active and 
passive solar design, alternative power and 
sewage systems, composting toilets and 
minimum risk termite protections. 

The home owners are completely 
frank about the time and energy put into 
their homes, how they source secondhand 
and reasonably priced materials and where 
they got their equipment. Some will even 
tell you how much their home cost. Last 
Easter more than 800 people travelled from 
various parts of NSW and even interstate to 
look at the 15 mostly owner-built homes on 
the tour. This year’s tour is expected to be 
even more popular as word has spread far 
and wide. 

An added attraction is the beauti- 
ful environs around the towns of Taree, 
Wingham, Forster and Port Macquarie. 
Tourist information centres at Taree, Forster, 
Kew and Port Macquarie can help with 
information on accommodation and attrac- 
tions, from the simple to the sophisticated. 
They will also be selling *Non-Conven- 
tional Home’ tour guide booklets over the 
Easter long weekend. 

The tour, on Saturday 6 April and 
Sunday 7 April, costs just $20 per family 
with all money raised providing ongoing 
operating funds for the Manning River 
Steiner School. The community-based 
school welcomes new enrolments for kin- 
dergarten and Class I, H and HI. For infor- 


mation and bookings contact the Manning 
River Steiner Centre, 145A Wingham Road, 
Taree, NSW, or phone (065) 513 403 or 
Walter Duber on (065) 543 214. 


Well what else can it be? 
lts obviously a RECEIVER to 
pickup PAY TELEVISION ! 
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Tiny Car Battery Inverter 

The ‘Powerpak 200” inverter from Optional 
Power allows users wherever they are to 
turn acar or boat battery into 240 volt mains 
power. The Powerpak 200 weighs only 610 
grams and simply plugs into any cigarette 
lighter socket. It can then can be used for a 
wide range of applications. The inverter can 
make an office fully mobile and will happily 
power most laptops, small PCs, printers, fax 
machines and cellular phone chargers. 

For tradespeople, the Powerpak 
200 allows workers to use small to medium 
sized power tools where power is unavail- 
able, and is great for recharging cordless 
power tools too. As back-up power, the 
Powerpak 200 can be used for lighting, 
television, and security in case of power 
black-outs. On caravans, campers, 4WD 
vehicles or boats, the unit might also be 
useful. The unit’s retail price is less than 
$200, and it is ‘Australian designed’. The 
Powerpak 200 has a continuous output of 
140 watts at 240 volts AC, an intermittent 
power rating of 200 watts, and a surge ca- 
pacity of 400 watts. The inverter has an 
overload circuit breaker, and a low battery 
warning and shutdown device, plus red and 
green LED indicators and an audio buzzer. 
For further information contact Jeff Yager 
of Yager Electronics by phone or fax on (02) 
9979 9672. 


Replace Trees Project 
The Western Australian Main Roads De- 
partment has joined the innovative Replace 
Plus project, initiated by Greening Western 
Australia, which enables organisations to 
contribute to the planting of trees used in the 
manutacture of photocopy paper and the 


planting of Australian native trees. The 
project is based on a contribution of ten 
cents for every ream of paper used by Main 
Roads each year. It has already been calcu- 
lated for the 1995/96 financial year based on 
the paper usage to June 30 1995 — a contri- 
bution by Main Roads of approximately 
$1,000 to the project. Replace Plus guaran- 
tees that for every tree used by Main Roads 
in the form of copy paper, two trees will be 
planted — that is, Greening Western Aus- 
tralia will replace the tree used for paper 
production plus plant an Australian native 
tree where it will do most good. 


NSW Self-Sufficiency Workshop 


Paul Dann has a 15 hectare property which 
provides both a full range of food, and 
wilderness enjoyment at Mongarlowe near 
Braidwood in a harsh climate on the edge of 
the NSW Southern Tablelands. On 31 March 
this year prospective landholders can ob- 
serve and experience an ecosystem of forest 
and productive land use which Paul has 
developed over 15 years. Dams are used not 
only for irrigation, yabbies and fish but also 
for floating vegetable ga@fdens. Another 
feature of water use is as a heatbank and 
carrier of nutrients for vegetables such as 
potatoes and tomatoes ready by Christmas. 
Fruit, nut and timber trees are thriving on a 
north easterly aspect of the property, and 
grapes are grown in heat traps. 

Paul will discuss and demonstrate 
efficient water use and harvesting, frost 
minimisation (sun pits etc), orchard produc- 
tion, low cost housing including solar power, 
and provide an insight into self-sufficiency 
within harsh environmental conditions 
alongside natural wilderness. Good prac- 
tices in tillage and pastures using organic 
and other techniques will also be covered. 
For details of the 31 March (Sunday) work- 
shop, costs and location, contact Adult Edu- 
cation’s rural co-ordinator, Elizabeth 
Waddell on (06) 226 2223. 


T Education uere serious 
About attracting people 
to its workshop...it 
would have 8 more l 
central location! 
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Sponsors Needed For 
Permaculture Conference 
The organising committee of the Sixth In- 
ternational Permaculture Conference has 
now received over 50 requests from del- 
egates in developing countries for financial 
support to attend the conference in Western 
Australia this September. To provide total 
support for one delegaté could cost as much 
as AUS$4,000, depending on their airfare 
requirements. The delegates are doing ex- 
cellent work to alleviate poverty and create 
a sustainable future in their communities. 
“The work of these delegates is of 
such ecological importance that it is crucial 
that they attend,” says Ali Sharif, Director of 
Permaculture America Latina, in his pas- 
sionate plea for support for financially dis- 
advantaged delegates. The work currently 
being done in Vietnam and Cambodia as a 
result of delegates attending the last interna- 
tional conference supports this view. If any 
groups or individuals can contribute to the 
support of a delegate from Third World 
countries (adopt a delegate!) please contact 
Pat Dare, Conference Co-ordinator, 8 Palana 
Rd, City Beach, WA, 6015. Fax or phone 
(09) 385 7228. 


Fibre, Low Fat Do Cut Bowel 
Cancer 

Australian medical researchers have shown 
for the first time that a combination of low- 
ering fat and adding fibre to the diet greatly 
reduces the risk of bowel cancer. Their 
findings, published in the US Journal of the 
National Cancer Institute recently, have 
shown that those people who lowered their 
fat intake and ate wheat bran every day 
virtually eliminated the growth of large pol- 
yps in their bowel. 

Large polyps or adenomas are the 
cause of nearly all bowel cancer, says Pro- 
fessor Robert MacLennan, senior epidemi- 
ologist at the Queensland Institute of Medi- 
cal Research in Brisbane. “This is the first 
trial that has shown that changing food in- 
take changes the risk of bowel cancer. We 
have demonstrated what others have been 
hypothesising,” he said. In the study, which 
involved 400 people from Melbourne, Syd- 
ney and Brisbane and research centres in all 
cities, various groups were given different 
diets. But it was only the reduced fat and 
added bran combination, one-eighth of the 
study group, that showed no recurrence of 
adenomas. A low fat diet for the study 
involved cutting off visible fat from meat, 
not adding butter or margarine, and eating 
low-fat dairy products, and adding 24 grams 
of wheat bran to food. 
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Hydrogen Seen As Fuel 
For Cars Of The Future 
Small cars powered by solar-manufactured 
hydrogen will form the majority of all vehi- 
cles within the next 50 years, according to 
Mercedes-Benz. Ms Gerrit Huy, a senior 
manager and the company’s environment 
expert, says the days of the big luxury car are 
numbered. Mercedes is already looking at 
lightweight aluminium and carbon-fibre 
compounds. Ms Huy said emission-free 
cars would replace petrol and diesel. “Cars 
will be small and light, they will no longer 
have a buffer zone of material, so you will 
have to ensure safety in other ways.” Volvo 
and General Motors also say in a series of 
interviews with car manufacturers in the 
Swedish magazine Tomorrow that the day 
of the traditional car is limited. Changes are 
being driven by the demand from California 
for zero-emission cars, which means if one 
can be produced there is already a large 
potential market. Compressed hydrogen is 
Mercedes’ favoured alternative to petrol, 
but Volvo still sees a future for electric 
vehicles. —Guardian 


of zero 
emissions, 
Chuck? 


The Alternative ‘96 Festival 
‘Practical solutions to everyday situations’ 
is one of the themes of this alternative festi- 
val at the Albury showgrounds near the 
River Murray. Alternative ‘96 is on Satur- 
day 13 and Sunday 14 April, from 9:00 am 
to 5:00 pm each day. Earth Garden’s in- 
trepid co-editor, Greg Simmons, will be 
conducting a stall at the festival, so drop in 
for a chat to marvel at the length of his 
deadlocks, or the timewarp he’s been stuck 
in for 25 years (he’s almost fashionable 
again). For more information contact Judi 
or Marjorie on (060) 216933 or Rod on 
(018) 578 997. 


Brush With The Bush Festival 
The Creative Arts Network is a small, non- 
profit community group attempting to com- 


municate a unique partnership among art- 
ists, musicians and environmentalists in 
Wollondilly Shire in NSW. The concept is 
to encourage artists and craftspeople, musi- 
cians and performers to create work which 
will celebrate or comment on the Australian 
environment and to showcase their work at 
an annual Festival called ‘Brush with the 
Bush’ at Wirrimbirra Sanctuary. 

Wirrimbirra is a 90 hectare 
bushland property managed by the David G 
Stead Memorial Wildlife Research Founda- 
tion for the National Trust (NSW), as a flora 
and fauna reserve and research area, ap- 
proximately 100 km from Sydney. 

This will be the third year of the 
unique partnership between the Creative 
Arts Network and Wirrimbirra Sanctuary. 
The original vision of combining the varied 
talents of musicians and artists and 
showcasing their work in the tranquillity of 
the bushland at Wirrimbirra Flora and Fauna 
Reserve, remains the guiding principle of 
the festival. To extend the concept, many 
environmental organisations and alternative 
lifestyle groups are also enthusiastic to lend 
their support. The special atmosphere of the 
festival is created by the concept of ‘art 
trails’ along the bushland paths, wandering 
players, performance spaces and the strong 
emphasis on ‘Art in the Environment’. The 
Creative Arts Network is a co-operative of 
local artists and musicians which was initi- 
ated from participation in the ‘Brush with 
the Bush’. 

The Network has received very 
positive reactions from the previous festi- 
vals. ‘Brush with the Bush’ is at Wirrimbirra 
Sanctuary, on the Old Hume Highway, 
Bargo, NSW, 2574, on Sunday, 28 April 
1996 from 9:30 am with an evening musical 
‘Bush Jam Session’. Accommodation is 
available in the Wirrimbirra cabins for $10 
per person, or campsites at $5 per four- 
person tent. There is secure lock-up storage 
on site. For further details contact Al 
Mucci, Manager, Wirrimbirra Sanctuary, 
on (046) 841 112. 


International Herb Conference 
The Blue Mountains and Nepean Herb Group 
invites Earth Gardeners to the fifth Interna- 
tional Herb Conference, to be held over the 
weekend of 8 to 10 November this year. The 
opening dinner, main lectures and discus- 
sion groups of the conference will be held at 
the Victoria and Albert Hotel, Mt Victoria, 
112 km from Sydney in the beautiful Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales, in spring- 
time. Part of the Saturday program will 
include some practical workshops on sub- 
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jects such as cooking with herbs, making 
herbal liqueurs, herbal cosmetics, herb bas- 
kets and pot pourri, together with stalls 
selling all things herbal — books, plants and 
crafts. 

The theme is ‘Herbs — Past, 
Present and Future’ and speakers so far 
include: Dorothy Hall, herbalist, writer, 
educator; Denis Stewart, medical herbalist, 
educator; Mary Moody, presenter on the 
Gardening Australia TV program. Talks 
will cover such topics as Growing herbs 
commercially, Making a living from your 
hobby, Herbs used by ancient civilisations, 
Aromatic herbs, Cooking with herbs and 
much, much more. To register an interest in 
attending, and to be included on the confer- 
ence mailing list, contact Sue Perkins, 
Quincey Cottage, 56 Railway Parade, 
Medlow Bath, NSW, 2780; phone (047) 88 
1097. 


COOKING WITH 
HERBS 
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Lemon Balm =p 
Fennel = 
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New Permaculture Garden 
Courses 

“Successful permaculture design involves 
developing a garden (or farm) where plants 
and animals are put together in such a way 
that they support each other’s growth and 
development. The property may change 
over the years, but it always remains pro- 
ductive; and it requires little input once 
established, and itis environmentally sound.” 
So says the Australian Correspondence 
School about its newly-developed 
permaculture course. 

The course, called ‘Permaculture 
Systems’, aims to develop skills in prepar- 
ing plans and applying permaculture con- 
cepts. The 100 hour correspondence course 
covers all components of the widely recog- 
nised Permaculture Design Certificate (from 
the Permaculture Institute). Graduates are 
awarded that qualification by the institute 
upon successful completion of the course. 
In addition, the course has been accredited 
as a module in a nationally recognised Ad- 


vanced Diploma. The course covers con- 
cepts of natural systems, permaculture tech- 
niques, selecting and growing useful plants, 
keeping animals in the garden, appropriate 
technology, and drawing plans. Further 
details may be obtained from the Australian 
Correspondence Schools. Phone (07) 5530 
4855 or (03) 9736 1882 or fax (07) 5525 
1728 or (03) 9736 4034. 


Environmental Awareness Weekends 
The last weekend in each month is when 
Friends of Mebbin (a community near Mt 
Warning in the Tweed Valley of northern 
NSW) organise activities and fun commu- 
nity weekends. Long weekends are re- 
served for seminars with guest speakers 
talking oncurrent environmental issues, such 
as sustainability, mudbricks, passive energy 
systems etc. There is also plenty organised 
for the children from crafts and games to 
adventure activities and bush walks. Over 
Easter this year (from April 5 to 8) there will 
be four days of organised seminars on land- 
scaping, holistic house design, alternative 
energy, and visits to local homes. There will 
be a bush dance on the Saturday night, 
adventure activities, an Easter hunt, flying 
fox (for young and old) games and crafts. 
Easter is very popular, so early bookings are 
essential. 

Mebbin’s fourth birthday celebra- 
tions will take place from 30 April to 2 May 
(the Queen’s Birthday long weekend), with 
seminars on alternative sustainable living 
and lots of children’s activities. All week- 
ends are fully catered, and camping is avail- 
able on the Tweed River with ablution fa- 
cilities. Mebbin have tents or bring your 
own, and there is also bunk accommodation 
at their homestead. Prices for a two day 
weekend package are $30 per adult, and $40 
for a three day weekend package. The 
Easter weekend costs $50 per adult, and 
school age children are half price. These 
prices include all meals accommodation, 
seminars and activities. 

“Come, enjoy and share 3500 acres 


with us, there is plenty to keep you busy. 
Everyone is most welcome and we look 
forward to meeting with other Earth Garden 
readers,” say the Mebbinites. For further 
information contact Kate or Paul on (07) 
3848 4800, Anne or Max on (07) 3844 4259, 
or Carole or Doug on (066) 797070. 


Time To Round Up The 
‘Roundup’ 

The WA Environmental Protection Agency 
has evidence that the commonly-used 
glyphosate herbicide, Roundup, has killed 
three species of frogs. At first, the reaction 
from the National Registration Authority 
was dismissive, but now a snap review of 
Roundup in or near aquatic environments is 
being undertaken. It is suspected by the WA 
EPA that it is the surfactant in Roundup that 
kills the frogs. The manufacturers, 
Monsanto, have not released the names of 
the other ingredients in Roundup and they 
have not been tested in the environment in 
conjunction with the active ingredient 
glyphosate. Monsanto has reported “severe 
local effects and testicular effects in rab- 
bits”, so watch out. Roundup is only condi- 
tionally registered because 19 out of 20 fate 
studies have still not been done. These are 
studies such as movement, accumulation in 
water, soil, air, fish, irrigated crops, aquatic 
systems and forests. 

—Going Organic/Nimbin News 
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GARY CULLEN FUNCTIONAL 
SCULPTURE PRIZE 


The original closing date for entries in the 1995/6 Gary Cullen Func- 


tional Sculpture Prize was 15 January. However, few entries had been 
received by this date, so the closing date will be extended to 15 April. 
Thereafter the judges may decide not to award the Prize for 1995/6, if 
they decide that insufficient entries have been received. Please see the 
rules and entry form published in EGs 91 and 94. 
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Radiating Warmth From 


Sun Power 


by Alan Thomas Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


mudbrick home in Central Victoria because they’re 

Earth Gardeners who started with a bare, overgrazed, 
20 acre block, and transformed it into a flourishing tree- 
covered property with a vegie garden, dams and a magnifi- 
cent 20 square mudbrick home. The L-shaped home looks 
onto an attractive Spanish-style courtyard surrounded by 
high mudbrick walls. Rooms on the other side of their house 
look over the dam to the forested valley in the distance. 

They bought their mudbricks from Rob Bakes of the 
Mud Brick Circus in Kyneton in central Victoria, and they’re 
delighted with the result. 

“I genuinely believe that mudbrick is the very best 
building material available — acoustically as well as ther- 
mally,” says Harvey. 

Harvey is very aware of sound, music and acoustics, 
having run the Philharmonia Orchestra in London, before 


I T’S apleasure to walk into Karin and Harvey Mitchell’s 


The attic hot water service is large 
enough to supply hot water for 
domestic needs and central heating. 


and Stove 


working these days as a writer, editor and editorial consult- 
ant, and he believes that sound studios should be built of 
mudbrick. 

“There are no flat surfaces with mudbrick walls, so 
the sound is absorbed, but not too much,” he says. 

Karin’s strikingly colourful surrealist paintings deco- 
rate theirhome. The house could easily be 200 years old, and 
the influence of Karin’s background in a small German 
village in the Alps is obvious from the rustic atmosphere. 

Rustic it may seem, but Harvey and Karin have just 
finished fine-tuning a state-of-the-art water and central 
heating system which can give them a warm home and hot 
water from either the sun or their wood stove. 

When I visited their home Karin turned the valve on 
one of the central heating radiators, to show me that even 
without the wood stove fired up in summer (they have a 
stand-by gas cooker), a bit of warmth from the sun on the 
solar hot water collectors was enough to heat the radiators, 
and remove the slight chill ina room. Sometimes, that’s all 
the heat you want but in the middle of winter, with the wood 
stove raging, the heat can be pumped through as many as 15 


The 3,600 litre 
header tank sup- 
plies water at 
gravity pressure to 


=] 


A 


y 


er 


ba ua á S< | the hot water 
z service and water 
/ / | a: > outlets in the 
j h house. 
Two roof-mounted solar = 

hot water collectors. Ý s =, oa 
The Stanley wood stove, = litt The 
with a water jacket { 4 niii AA pressure 
connected to the hot Central heating ——— ~ pump 
water service tank in radiators are es ee fills the 
the attic, can make in every room. header 
all the hot water and tank, 


centrally heat the 
home via radiators. 


Showers and taps are supplied with hot and cold water under gravity 
pressure from the attic tank and the (cold water) header tank. 


Rainwater tanks provide all Karin 
and Harvey's domestic water. 


Karin and Harvey's clever water and home heating system. 
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radiators throughout the house. 

One day their own trees will probably provide the six 
tonnes of firewood they use each year for all their cooking, 
heating, and hot water needs. This is a low consumption 
figure, but Harvey and Karin are conscious of the need to 
plant firewood resources. 

“Australians can’t go on raiding what’s in our forests. 
The message is obvious to Australians to plant more trees,” 
says Harvey. Over coffee and some of Karin’s delicious 
zwetschgenkuchen (plum tart from their home- grown plums) 
while discussing the performance of Australian politicians 
on environment policy, Harvey commented bluntly: “The 
environment’s not simply an option — it’s a necessity.” 


Teething problems 

The large rooms in their single-storey, L-shaped 
home mean they don’t want cold extremities, and Karin and 
Harvey’s set-up — after some initial hiccoughs — seems 
sensible and fool-proof. 

Originally, they had problems when the frost-protec- 
tion valve on the solar hot water collectors kept dumping 
water to protect the panels from freezing. This is a good 
feature of modern solar hot water collectors, but when it 
happens continually throughout the night (because the hot 
water service was replacing the dumped water with more 
warm water), for up to six frosty months of the year, 
something needs fixing. 

As Karin explains: “When autumn came we were 
startled one night when our pump kept running on and off, 
and water gurgled down the drain pipe although it was not 
raining. After a sleepless night we went out early in the 
morning to witness water oozing out of the solar panels.” 

“On inquiry we found out that when the temperature 
reaches 1.5 °C half-a-litre per panel will drain out and be 
replaced with warm water from the hot water tank, and when 
this in turn cools down it will be replaced again and again to 


prevent the panels from freezing and bursting. No wonder’ 


the pump went all night,” said Karin. 
“It was not just the noise of the pump (relocating the 
pump was not practicable), but the fact that the pump would 


have given up the ghost very soon at this rate. Also, the solar 


panels were supposed to save energy! On the really cold 
nights the draining action went on for 12 to 13 hours, and in 
Castlemaine in central Victoria we can have frost from late 
April to late October,” she said. 

Karin and Harvey ended up installing a header tank 
on a stand, high enough to deliver pressure for showers and 
taps. This means they only need to run their pressure pump 
once every few weeks to fill their new 800 gallon (3,600 
litre) header tank. No more noisy, wasteful pump cycling. 
After solving their winter problem, Karin and Harvey dis- 
covered a summer problem. Their plumber had blundered 
with the setting of the ballcock valve in the top of the hot 
water tank in their attic. 

“The solar panels heated all the water in our attic 
tank. Because it is well-insulated the water didn’t cool down 
at night. Next morning the sun soared again and heated the 
already hot water even further. Result: the churning noise of 
boiling water, and out of the overflow pipe on the side of the 
house it went drip, drip, drip, all day long, wasting water by 
the bucketful,” says Karin. 

Having solved these two teething préblems, Karin 
and Harvey are now happy with their system, but are keen to 
warn other Earth Gardeners of the importance of buying 
from dealers who understand the systems they sell. 

“These were the extremes of our problems. It is not 
my intention to turn anyone off alternative systems, but 
people should be informed because no dealer or tradesperson 
gave us the full picture,” says Karin. 

“If you do your homework you can avoid a lot of 
hassle after the event,” says Harvey. Karin and Harvey have 
ended up with a superb system to complement their wonder- 
ful home, and maybe their experiences will save other Earth 
Gardeners some money, frustration and time. 


_ “The Greens arise from a location 
in the heart, not on the map.” 


In this highly readable book Dr Bob Brown, leader of the campaign that saved 
the Franklin River, and Professor Peter Singer, the internationally renowned 
philosopher, introduce the Greens to a wider audience. 

The local and global perspectives presented in this book are startling — 
regardless of how Green you think you are. 

Buy this book direct from The Greens, and help their campaign funds. 
Or buy it from your local bookshop. Published by Text Publishing Company, 
La Trobe Street, Melbourne. 200 pages, paperback. 
$14.95 including postage from The Greens, PO Box 12543, A'Beckett St 
Post Office, Victoria, 8006 (yes, that silly postcode is correct). 

Telephone (03) 9602 1141; fax (03) 9602 1655. 
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The Art of Making a Start... 


Michael Uniacke, his partner Shirl and daughter Mattie, 

recently made the big move from the inner suburbs to the .. . P a r t 2 
country. In this regular series, Michael takes a 
sideways glance at some of their adventures. 


by Michael Uniacke 


Castlemaine, Victoria. 


Birdhouse to let 
FOR MY birthday last year, John and Jan gave me a striking 
and very appropriate present for our place. They’d made a 
small birdhouse out of faded timber. It’s about the size of a 
post box, and has a gabled roof of old, thin sheeting iron. 
John had carved a hole in the front, and inserted a thin rod 
to serve as a perch. 

I stared at it with delight. 

“Find a good tree, and nail it up as high as you can,” 
he told me. This I did, on a gum tree not far from our back 
door. The birdhouse looked splendid. The grey timber 
blended with the gum tree, and the little birdhouse looked 
as if it had always been there. 

We keenly waited for some feathered tenants to take 
up residence. 

We waited and we 
waited. The months rolled 


by, and there was not a hint quote on 
of avian interest. A paint 

“Why won’t they joo! — 
come?” I asked John. He 


thought we’d have to wait 
some more. I thought of 
doing something to attract 
them. Perhaps it needed 
advertising, for example: 

TO LET, avian residence, 
Ibr, BIRs, handy entrance perch, 


stunning views, friendly & 
neighbours, suit couple, apply at Typ 
T sa 


CAVV 
l 
a 


the back door. = 

John and Jan and Timon 
came over recently, and I went with John to have a proper 
look at it. He immediately pointed out the entrance hole. It 
was bigger than when it was made. “They’re interested 
alright. See? They’ve been widening it,” he said. 

I was astounded. You mean, they’re renovating it?” 
John thought that might be so. “Maybe you can expect 
tenants soon,” he said. 

Well, isn’t that just typical. There it was, a lovely 
birdhouse all nice and ready, yet some birds just aren’t 


r 
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satisfied. But I began to wonder what birds were getting 
ready for the big move. Perhaps they were two illicit lovers 
scouting around for the perfect love nest? A chick leaving 
home for the first ime? A single mum? 

I’ve often had chats with John about the birdlife 
around our place. It has been a new discovery in country 
living; often Shirl and I would sit out the front, watching 
the currawongs, cockatoos and magpies as they swoop 
among the gumtrees and forage on the ground. John tells 
us of some of the birds and their habits, and he often helps 
me identify some who appear at certain times of the year, 
like the pardalotes and the mudlarks, And although we still 
wait for our feathered tenants, I realised: this kind of 
curiosity about the birdlife is indeed a lovely thing. 


Horticulture and the art of confusion 
AT THE moment, I spend rather more time on landscaping 
than I do on things that grow. I think about planting this 
here, and that there, but when it comes 
l to deciding exactly what to plant, my 
enthusiasm dries up. Horticulture seems 
to be such a complex science. There’s 
f propagation, natives, exotics, the 
nitrogen draw-down index, the merits 
of mulching, soil science, pruning, the 
— — complicated Latin names of species, 
varieties and cultivars, wicked red-legged 
earth mites and sundry pests, and not 
i. forgetting the malevolent oxalis ready to 
f overwhelm everything (see ‘We’ve 

started...’ in EG 94). 
É My attitude is to talk to people who 
2 grow things. It’s something Jackie 
French emphasises, and it 1s sound 
vy advice. There is one person in 
particular with whom I often discuss 
plants. She has been gardening all her life, and if I ask her 
anything about gardening she almost always knows what, 
how, and why. She is my mother. 

She was making a cup of tea when I visited her in 
Melbourne recently. I gazed with interest through her 
kitchen window at a bushy plant growing on the fence. It 
resembled a garden pest that I have to deal with at our place, 
a Cape Broom plant. Why, why is it that I happen to know 
more names of garden weeds and pests, like broom, oxalis, 


E 
E 


speargrass, than the names of 
nicer things? I think it was the 
ancient Chinese warrior- 
philosopher, Sun Tzu, who wrote 
in The Art of War that first you 
had to know your enemy. So 
perhaps I’m onto a good thing? 
And why have I described weeds 
as an ‘enemy’? 

Back to the point. Mum 
said she wasn’t sure what that 
plant was. She wanted it to grow 
along the fence instead of in a 
big bushy clump. So she had set 
about confusing it. 

I was thunderstruck. 
Surely horticultural science is 
complicated enough without 
introducing the art of confusion? 
Mum had tied branches and 
shoots in such a way that the 
plant would decide it would be 
better for its welfare by growing 
along the fence instead of on it. 

That sounded like a lot of 
trouble for her, and I had a better 
idea. I offered to send her my 
copy of the DOS manual that 
came with my computer. All she 
had to do was read a few pages 
to the plant each morning. 

She looked at me thoughtfully as she sipped her tea. 
She wanted to know how much time I’d been spending on 
the computer. She accepts technology, but she does have 
limits. She declined the offer, and you know, she’s right. 
You'd just want to confuse the plant, not send it psycho. 
More to the point, it seemed like she was turning a problem 
into a solution. Not only is that an example of clever lateral 


thinking, but I seem to recall it is one of the principles of 


permaculture. And it dawned on me there is a whole lot 
more in the way my mother approaches gardening than had 
ever occurred to me. 


Welcome to Therapy Corner 

I HAVE created a small patch of sanity at the back of our 
place. Our vegie patch used to be enclosed by a formidable 
barricade of barbed wire, galvanised iron and mesh. 

We have a long, narrow block and, after the oxalis 
invasion, we decided to pull down the fencing. It opened 
up the vista a little. It took a crowbar, an axe, a shovel, 
pliers and litres of sweat, but eventually it was done. The 
hardest part was wrenching out the massive wooden posts. 
There were two at a corner of the patch that wouldn’t budge. 
After shouting and swearing at them, it dawned on me they 
were just the right distance apart for a hammock. 


~ Welcome to Therapy Corner. 


Perhaps I really was 
going around in circles, but 
almost before I knew what 
I was doing I had carved out 
two circles in the baked clay 
in that corner. The inner 
circle I call the marble ring, 
and the main circle has 
become Therapy Corner. 

I can’t really explain 
why I had ‘therapy’ in mind. 
Perhaps it was something 
about stopping for a while, 
and about hammocking 
dreamily in space under the 
gum trees, watching for 
winged estate agents 
escorting prospective 
tenants to the birdhouse. 

The idea is that the 
person in the hammock (the 
therapee) would become 
utterly relaxed, while the 
therapist wold sit in the 
marble ring, listening 
gravely to the therapee’s 
tales of angst about the 
madness that possessed him 
or her to move to the 
country. And of course if 
the therapist couldn’t take it anymore and lost her marbles, 
well at least she’s in Therapy Corner. I’m working out a 
way of rigging up an old frying pan to serve as a gong so 
the exhausted pair could perhaps signal the back door for a 
round of G&Ts. 

Half the circle is edged in granite blocks that form a 
low wall. The other half of the circle is edged by two flower 
beds. I don’t know what PII plant in them apart from having 
vague ideas about something that looks restful and is hard 
to kill. I thought that the granite blocks would make a nice 
place to sit. I went to a lot of trouble making sure they were 
level, wedging large pieces of sandstone underneath them. 
When it looked about right, I sat on the middle of the granite 
blocks, and contemplated. I then became aware of a 
profound need, of wanting to reach out for something that 
wasn’t there. That was when it hit me that the dimensions 
of this half-circle of granite was exactly equal to the 
dimensions of a toilet. It was the right height, width and 
breadth, and the great need of reaching out was actually 
looking for a roll of toilet paper. I haven’t sat there since. 

No-one needs to move to the country to create their 
own idea of Therapy Corner; it is easily created in any 
garden. It wasn’t even a dream; it wasn’t planned. It was 
something that became possible, and that is perhaps a part 
of a larger dream. 
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Ginseng in your backyard 


You don’t have to be a large scale farmer or have 50 acres to be able to enjoy growing 
your own ginseng, as Fred from Gembrook Organic Ginseng explains. 


by Fred Hosemans 
Gembrook, Victoria. 


EOPLE often ask me at various field days and expos, 
P “Can I grow ginseng in my backyard for my own 

use?” Of course you can. By growing your own 
ginseng, you can guarantee a top quality product (if you do 
the right thing, of course). A lot (not all) of the ginseng 
products on the market today are of dubious medicinal 
quality. When you grow your own, at least you know that 
no chemicals have been used in getting the roots to 
harvestable size, which in itself, is a tremendous feat. No 
matter which type of ginseng you decide to grow, the 
cultivation requirements and conditions are exactly the same. 


Getting started 
Scrounge up some flower pots or clean polystyrene- 
type vegie containers. The pots should be at least 250-300 


mm deep and approximately 200-250 mm in diameter. If 


you use foam boxes, try to get them at least 200 mm deep. 
Punch extra drain holes in the sides of the pots and containers 
about 25 mm from the bottom. This is very important so 
that your plants won’t rot in soil that is waterlogged. 


The soil 


If you use acommercial potting mix, get an acid one 
(azalea type). If you mix your own, make sure it drains 
well and has plenty of organic matter in it, but avoid manure 
or anything with a lot of nitrogen in it. Ginseng grows in 
the wild on the forest floor in nitrogen poor, 
acid soil, but which is also high in potash 
and phosphorus. A mixture of well-rotted 
leaves, preferably deciduous ones, 
and decomposed straw is good. 74 
The pH needs to be somewhere 
between 4.5 and 6.5. Leaves or -$ 
straw will lower the pH, or if itis 209mm $ 
too acid, add some bone meal or = min’ JS 
some dolomite (not lime). _r te 

The easiest way to grow 
ginseng in containers 1s to start with 
rootlets. They are more expensive than 
seed but are generally two years ahead of any 
seed you might sprout, so the waiting period to see 
some results is a lot less. This is important, because you 
are going to have to wait for several years before you can 
use the roots you are growing, anyway. When starting with 
seeds (especially while the only seeds available are from 
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wire frame fits 
inside box 


a 


the northern hemisphere), they are out of cycle for our 
seasons so there can be a lot of variables around when they 
will actually germinate. One thing that will help you decide 
which way to go is when you plan to start — seeds are 
available for most of the year and rootlets for transplanting 
are only available 
during the winter. 
Plant three 
to four dormant 
rootlets or about _ 
12 seeds in each 
250-300 mm pot 
and cover with k- 
about 15-25 mm 
of soil. Seeds 250-300 
can be planted as mm 
close as 50 mm 
apart and 
rootlets 100 mm 
apart in all 
directions in larger containers or in the yard. At least 150 
mm spacings all round are ideal for full size plants. Don’t 
pack the soil down hard after planting and only water lightly. 
Never use water with chemicals (no chlorine, for example) 
and if in doubt, use rainwater or distilled water. 


wire covered 
with clear 


APRTOX plastic 


300 mm 


The pots 

Cover the pots or containers with clear plastic. Use 
soft fencing wire or maybe old coat hangers to make the 
frames to hold the plastic 
oe away from the soil and the 
300 mm plants, when they start to 
grow (see figures). A 
4 glasshouse can be used 
instead. Also, you can 
repeat this process each 
spring if you want to, to 
help break dormancy, but 
I never do it at all. I have 
my pots in a shadehouse 
and just let Nature take its 

course. 
When the seeds or plants have 
sprouted and are about 100 mm 
tall, remove the plastic and place the containers 
in a protected shady position, indoors or outside. Ginseng 
needs at least 80 per cent shade. Mottled shade under a tree 
or bush is best. If that’s not available, use 80 per cent black 


drain holes 
in sides 


shadecloth (other colours 
give less shade). If, by 
chance, your plants have 
sprouted in autumn or winter, 
you will definitely need to 
keep them inside or at least 
in a warm place with 
minimum temperatures over 
15° C, otherwise they will 
probably go dormant very 
quickly. If you have started 


Ginseng basics 
1. At least 80 per cent shade is required during the growing 
period each year. 
2. Mulch your plants, especially if grown in garden beds, 
using clean, loose straw or deciduous leaves. 


3. Do not overwater. 

4. Make sure the soii drains well and is acid (pH 4.5 to 6.5 
range). The plants will die in an alkaline soil. 

5. Remember, plants in containers move house more easily 


‘ than plants in the garden. 


6. Never transplant ginseng during the growing season. 


then you will have read a 
lot more about ginseng so 
you will know what to do 
with the seeds after you 
collect them. 

It will take about four 
years for the plant to 
mature when grown in a 
pot and about five to ten 
years outside in the ground, 
depending on conditions. 


with seeds, they need to have 
top growth, above the soil, 
for at least four months before the root underground has 
formed. Therefore, if these plants go dormant too soon, 
you have lost your crop. 

Keep the soil moist but never wet. DO NOT 
overwater. In summer, I water any ginseng in pots every 
two weeks or so. If we get a bit of rain every so often, I 
never water them at all. 

After about four or five months, the plants will start 
to go dormant. They can go dormant in the middle of 
summer if they sprouted in early September. After the leaves 
have changed colour and dried off completely, place the 
container in a safe spot away from mice and suchlike. Leave 
it outside in the shade, covered with flywire or similar. When 
the winter has really set in, you might want to transplant the 
rootlets into the garden or separate them into their own pots, 
especially if you think they are getting too big to share a pot 
with others. Now a bit of blood and bone as a fertiliser 
would be beneficial, before the plant sprouts again in spring. 
Generally, plants die if they are transplanted during the 
growing period. 


Collect your seeds 

Each year, if you do the right thing by the plant, the 
top will get bigger with more leaves until the fourth or fifth 
year (and the root will also get bigger). You should be able 
to collect your own seeds by about the third year and by 
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The root should be big 
enough to use by the third 
year of seed production from the plant. Harvest of the root 
means total destruction of the plant and the average person 
uses about one good-sized root per week, if taken daily. So 
you need at least 50 plants to get you through each year 
once you are harvesting your own roots. In oriental 
medicine, roots that are at least six years old before harvest 
are said to be most beneficial. Remember, you can leave 
the plant to grow for many, many years if you want to. Some 
wild roots have been found that are at least 100 years old or 
more. These are, of course, extremely potent, net to mention 
valuable. 

Happy ginseng growing! 


*FRIDGEMATE* BACK TO BASICSe 


ENERGY AGRICULTURE SELF SUFFICIENCY 


320 Victoria Street, North Melbourne 365+ 
(03) 9328 4123 
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by Col Drewitt 


Woori Yallock, Victoria. 


HEN you plan a garden, 
whether it be an acre or 
simply an additional bed in 


an already made garden, you should not 

overlook the wealth of delight you can 

get from bulbs. (In this article I will 
include corms such as those of ixia, 
gladioli, freesias, which technically are 
not true bulbs.) With bulbs, most of us immediately think 
of daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, and perhaps freesias. For 
many people in the warm temperate climates these simply 
just don’t work — apart from the freesias. Often the results 
are there in the first spring but after that — nothing. 

Now is the time (autumn) to plant your spring 
flowering bulbs and I’d like to discuss some broad principles 
that will enable you to select and buy bulbs that will give 
you years of flowering pleasure. Unlike many other plants, 
bulbs can be an investment. They will multiply indefinitely 
and can either be shared among friends or established in 
other parts of the garden — provided they are suited to your 
climate and the conditions in which you wish to grow them. 

One thing you need to consider when choosing bulbs 
is their native origin. Then you need to determine if your 
climate will suit their needs. Having said that it is possible 
to grow bulbs that may not normally be suited to your district. 
Warm climate bulbs may be grown in cold or frosty 
environments simply by using an unheated glasshouse or 
similar structure covered with clear polythene. 


daffodil 


Climatic regions 

Basically there are four types of climatic regions in 
Australia — cool temperate, which includes southern 
Victoria and Tasmania; warm temperate, which covers 
northern Victoria, the southern parts of Western and South 
Australia, and even around Toowoomba in Queensland. The 
tropical zone extends across the top of Australia, and even 
has an influence as far south as Sydney. Then of course 
there’s the arid region of central Australia. 

It is possible to find bulbs that will suit most of these 
areas. Because daffodils, or narcissus (the Latin name), are 
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pring bulbs 


Col Drewitt ran his own bulb nursery for many years, so 
there is very little he doesn't know about the popular little 
underground miracles. This first part of a series to be 
presented by Col covers the bulbs that need to go in now 

(wherever you live) for spring flowering. 


my favourites, I will discuss them first. 
They criginate from a wide range of natural 
species which have been used over the past 
200 years by Europeans and their descendants 
to produce over 20,000 hybrids we now know 
as daffodils — including jonquils. 

Their origins are as diverse as their range 
of shape and colour. The wild, yellow-trumpet 
daffodil covered acres of open woodland in 
England, Sweden, France, Spain and Austria — jonquil 
it was these that inspired the poet Wordsworth 
to write his famous ‘Daffodils’ poem. Then there are the 
Poeticus daffodils, with white petals and reddish eyes, from 
an area that spreads from southern France to Greece. They 
thrive in ‘thin’ shade and moist conditions. The most famous 
of these is the variety Poeticus Recurvus which flowers in 
southern Victoria in October and does well in a range of 
climates from cool to warm. 

One other of great note found along streams in 
Portugal is Cyclamineus, a dwarf daffodil. It grows to a 
height of 15 cm and has a yellow flower with a tubular 
trumpet backed by petals so reflexed that they appear to 
form a second tube. It will thrive in the open if you have a 
suitable wet, sunny spot — grow it in a sandy peaty mix. 
(This species has been used by hybridists to raise the group 
of daffodils know as the Cyclamineus hybrids which I shall 
mention later.) 


Melting pot 

Into the melting pot we can add the various tazettas, 
the multi-flowering narcissus, or jonquils as they are often 
mistakenly called (even nurseries). This species ranged from 
northern Africa to China. So, in general, most varieties of 
tazetta will do quite well in such warm places as Sydney, as 
well as the cooler areas of Victoria. 

Tazetta varieties to note are the creamy white double 
Erli Cheer; Pearl, a strong-stemmed pure white; and Grand 
Monarch, which has white petals and lemon cups (not to 
be confused with Straws which grow wild on many roads 
in Victoria). Craigford and Geranium are a couple of 
handsome varieties with larger white petals contrasted by 
deep orange red cups. 

Then there are the true jonquils, most of which are 


natural species and ideal for rockeries and small gardens. I 
think they are well worth having, although they are a lot 
smaller than the tazettas. The jonquils range from northern 
Africa to Spain, Portugal and France and include 
Juncifolious, Baby Star and Campernelle — all 

bright yellow, multi-flowered and very 
sweetly scented (without taking your 
breath away like the fragrance of the 
tazettas). Most of these will do well 

in cool to warm temperate climates 
with plenty of rain through the 
growing season. 

Others to note are the ‘old- 
fashioned’ yellow double Van 
Zion, renowned for its very 
early flowering and its ability 
to flower continuously despite 
total neglect. 

Hoop Petticoats, as 
they are called, can be a little 
more fickle when it comes to 
flowering, although I 
understand that Tesselaars in Victoria 
have a large yellow flowering variety they call Golden 
Dragon, which can produce up to ten flowers in a season. 
These originate from southern France to Morocco so take a 
fairly warm climate. One other Hoop Petticoat worth having 
is the white form Foliosus from the mountains of North 
Africa. Although it pops up out of the snow, it will enjoy a 
warm climate and flowers most profusely in Victoria from 
mid May to the beginning of August. 


NI 


freesia 24 


Real daffodils 


Now on to what people call the ‘real’ daffodils. Their 
petals vary in colour from deep yellows to cream to white 
and their cups and trumpets enjoy an almost infinite range 
of colours including 
yellows, creams, whites, 
reds, oranges and pinks, 
with some that are almost 
mauve. 

It is nearly 100 years 


: rot to your bulbs. 
since King Alfred was first 


Tips for growing spring flowering bulbs 
* Choose a sunny, well-drained position. 
e Don’t use animal manure. It’s too rich and it can introduce 


My favourite ‘all yellows’ are Carlton, Bungana, 
Greg’s Favourite, Ristin, Warcom and Col Drewitt Jnr, 
which was named after my deceased son. Of the pure white 
daffodils, I think Cantatrice, Elizabeth Pownal, First Frost 
and Mount Hood are among the most reliable and 

their flowers are all long lasting. Shona is a large 
lemon-lime, like Julie Edge, which develops a pink 
centre with age and is most unusual. 


Recommended 
Probably the best of the yellow with 
red or orange cups are Fortune, 
Rosslaire, Armada and Dynamic. For 
daffodils with white petals and various 
coloured cups I can recommend Andy 
Pandy, Crackajack for its colour and 
fragrance, Fried Eggs for its unusual flattish 
shape, Rococo for its enormous size, and Little 
Emma for its cheeky small orange red cup. 
Then there are the pink daffodils with white 
petals and pink cups. They have become most 
` popular, particularly in the past ten years, with the 
advent of some of the most amazing shades of pink you 
could imagine. My Word has the deepest, solid strawberry- 
pink cup; Pink Lace is a softer pink with a pink frill around 
the edge of the quite large cup; Shirley Athne is a white 
daffodil with a cup rimmed with strong medium pink — 
this vařiety is an exceptionally strong grower and is good 
value in every respect. 

Double daffodils range in colour, shape and size. For 
vigour and results I recommend the white and pink Foible; 
yellow and red Gavin Ladson; the simple, loose style of 
the older variety Lune De Meil, and, of particular note, the 
enormous pure white variety Gay Song, which also has an 
exquisite fragrance. 

I would like to mention the Cyclamineus hybrids 
group of daffodils which 
are proving to be most 
popular because they are 
about half the size of the 
ordinary varieties. They 
are ideal for rockeries, 
borders, and small 


released to the public at 14 
guineas a bulb (about the 
annual wage of a servant 
then). Alas, it’s very 
difficult to find this old man 
of the daffodils today 
because over the years 
either 
knowingly or ignorantly 
have substituted anything 
that is yellow and called it 
by that great old name. 


many nurseries 


e Feed with a high potash fertiliser during the growing 
season, generally immediately after they have flowered. 
¢ Spring bulbs need winter and spring rains. 


e When the bulbs are dormant they may be overplanted 
with dwarf marigolds which kill fungus spores, nematodes 
and repel some insects that could attack your bulbs. 

e Store bulbs in a cool place in something like an orange 
bag or on flywire trays so that they have plenty of 
ventilation around them. Rot caused by poor air circulation 
is one of the biggest problems in storage. 


gardens. They vary in 
colour from yellow to 
white and some even 
have pink cups. The 
most popular are the 
Tete a Tete, Jetfire, 
Beryl, Jack Snipe, The 
Little Gentleman, and 
all are reasonable priced. 
Tracey is pure white, 
but quite expensive at 
$50 a bulb. 
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Tulips are only successful in cool climates and even 
then they are what I call an ‘annual’ — you grow 
them for one season then throw them away 
because they rarely get enough size in the bulbs 
to flower again. However, there are a few 5 
exceptions. Canopus, a large red tulip on a 
short stem, is quite reliable. Saxitilus, a 
mauve and yellow tulip, can have up to four 
flowers per stem and, ‘because it is a native AS 
of Crete in the Mediterranean, it grows well SS 
in warm climates and needs some protection 


from frosts in cool districts. g “( 
Hyacinths are also ‘annual’ bulbs. A 
They have a beautiful fragrance and last well < 7 
when picked, but the bulbs don’t ever seem ee 
to perform the following season. Those with CE N 
blue fowers give the least problems with < \ ey 
disease. tN i 
Warm climate bulbs 
Bulbs which come from southern 
Africa do best in warm to hot areas, 
including subtropical regions in southern hyacinth 


Queensland. Freesias are an obvious 
choice — such as Refracta Alba, the old- 
fashioned grannies’ freesia which varies in colour from pale 


C& sons) 
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e Woodstains and timber preservatives. 
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mauve to white. Bedding freesias are short, very fragrant 


and colourful. The modern giant hybrids give a lot 
of show and not so much scent. 

Ixia is perhaps the next most popular bulb 
after freesias. The flowers are generally carried 
on fine tall stems. They are not fragrant but they 

do well in cool to very warm climates. One 

of the most popular is called Amethystina, 
r > \ a an aqua blue which grows to about one 
A / metre with a series of florets up the stem, 
and lasts over several weeks. Other 
varieties include the rose red Speciosa, the 
| orange Paniculata and the mauve 

| Flexuosa. 
| | Watsonia is excellent in drier areas 
and will give a great display in late spring. 
f Their foliage and flowers are not unlike 
gladioli. Popular varieties include the white 

Pyramida Ardenii, Tivoli Pink, and 

Marginata, a mauve colour whose flowers 
look more like an Ixia. 

Tritonia is similar in growth to a large freesia 
but without the scent. They are wonderful in 
hot climates and need a little bit of protection from 

frost. One of the best varieties is Crocata Silver Pink. 
Bulbs are best purchased from those who specialise, 
because they have the experience and are able to give you 
sound practical advice should you encounter any difficulties. 
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Forging 
a new 
Start 


A blacksmith tells of his 
efforts to escape the 
unemployment 
scrapheap. 


by Bill Beke 


Kinglake, Victoria. 


T WAS three years ago when 

the unemployment scrapheap 

raised its ugly head at me. It 
was a weary and traumatic time for 
my whole family. I was completely cheesed off (to put it 
mildly) with the whole deal. I spent a lot of time sleeping 
and looking for other ways to escape reality. 

Eventually I picked myself up and decided to try 
to become self-employed through the CES and the new 
Enterprise Initiative Scheme (NEIS) scheme. This scheme 
gives long-term unemployed people with a business idea 
the chance to start out on their own. 

Over the years, I gained skills in metal-working 
and woodworking. I decided that these skills and abilities 
would form my path to self-employment. 


I have a large workshop, and have made a lot of 


my own tools and machinery. After surviving the NEIS 
selection process, my family business, ‘Foggy Mountain 
Forge’ was born. Over ten weeks of training in market 
research, basic accounting, writing the business plan, and 
other lofty subjects, I found my market niche. It was in the 
design and production of decorative, functional and 
sculptural wrought ironwork for domestic and commercial 
applications. I sell directly to clients through mail order. 
They tell me what they want, I give a written quote, and I 
start the job when I get a deposit. I also sell at the Eltham 
craft market in Victoria. However I carry very little stock, 
and make things to order. 

Working from home allows me to be more flexible 
in spending time with my children. I can make up the work 
time early in the morning or late at night. After the first 18 


months we are still struggling. My wife works and I get 
occasional work on local farms and sawmills, but I have a 
bit more freedom of movement. 

If you find yourself on the unemployment 
scrapheap, my advice is to build on your skills or acquire 
new ones. Work from home — this is the way of the future. 
If you work as hard for yourself as your old boss expected 
you to work for him or her, you will succeed — if you don’t 
give up. 
¢ For more information about Foggy Mountain Forge 
and its products, contact Bill Beke at PO Box 9, Kinglake, 
3763, Victoria; phone: (057) 861 482; fax: (057) 861 690. 
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Getting down to the metal 
How to build your own blacksmith’s forge 


Forged steel has a unique character, and usually far greater strength than drawn steel 
and machined items. Forging steel and hammering and tempering enables you to 
create a finer quality steel, tempered throughout to your specific requirements, and 
free of locked-in stress, which often occurs with arc welding, for example. There is 
an abundance of high quality steel available to you free: car springs, stabiliser bars, 
axle shafts, and suchlike, are excellent sources of high quality steel and can usually 
be found at the rubbish tip. 

Here we present an extract from a Trendline Publications Instruction Manual* on how 
to build your own forge. 


HIS build-yourself forge is simple, and designed 

to be compact and easy to build with ordinary tools. 

All parts can be purchased from your local 
hardware store and car wrecking yard. The major 
components all fit together without any machining, re- 
threading or welding. It can be built by the average home 
handyperson for a cost of around $20 to S25. 

This forge is so well designed that it is easily capable 
of melting thick steel bars, yet the heat output is so controlled 
that you can place a barbecue plate across the top and cook 
food to perfection over the smokeless charcoal heat which 
can be regulated with precision and almost instantaneous 
reaction. (Such control is invaluable when a slow 
regulated heat is required for certain metals and 
alloys, particularly when using 
heat transfer techniques and Handles 
tempering metal.) 


Different fuels 

The forge will work 
efficiently and effectively 
using a range of different 
fuels. Ordinary barbecue 
charcoal, available from 
hardware stores and service 
stations, is a good, low cost, 
easy-to-get fuel. It gives a 
clean, odourless and 
smokeless heat which is ideal 
for working metals. And its 
very high heat output makes 
it easily capable of melting 
steel in a few minutes. Bush 
charcoal has similar 
characteristics — in areas 
prone to bushfires there is 
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the strength of 
the weld. 


Cut out 
section to 


Gas tap 
screwed on 
here for 
optional air/ 
heat control 


often plenty of good pure charcoal, where old hardwood 
stumps and logs have burnt away. 

Coke is a good forge fuel, but hard to get in some 
areas. Coal burns well and gives off good heat but tends to 
be a dirty fuel, and not completely suited for forge welding 
(heating steel to near melting point and hammering it 
together causing the steel pieces to impact into each other, 
and fuse and weld 
together). If you are 
using a ‘dirty’ 


1/4” steel rod bent to form 
the general purpose 


smoky type of fuel, grate, (r 
/ is bent so 
then the residue on hat it fits 
the near molten tightly into 
surface can affect the axle hole 
recess. 


However, 

coal, wood and other smokey fuels work well in 
the forge for heating steel for bending and 
hold shaping. Chunks of wood used in this forge 
piping will give far greater heat output than is ever 

etc. possible in an ordinary open fire. 
Char-coke is a processed type of 
compressed coke. It gives a higher heat than 
ordinary coke and burns for longer. It will also burn 
slowly without an air blast, which is useful for 
keeping the fire alight during long delays. One 
disavantage is that brown ash blows out when 

the air is turned on after a long slow burn. 


Basic design and principles 
The principle of operation is that air is 
blown up into a small expansion chamber and 
through the charcoal. This forge is designed 
for outdoor use and generally speaking, most 
forge work is done at home in the backyard. 


The design of this forge is such that the 
nozzle of an ordinary 


household vacuum 
cleaner (with a ‘reverse 
cycle’ facility) can be 
connected to the air tubes. 
A slip-on PVC conn- 
ection is used so the 
vacuum cleaner can be 
operated without any 
modification at all. If your 
vacuum cleaner is not 
suitable to use, see later 
plans on how to make 
your own blower. 

The forge is 
comparatively light and 
portable and can be taken 


Drill holes in this 
plate for attaching 
to wheel rim 


TO ) 


\ PVC attaches 
here 


Pipe is 1” diameter 
ie. inside diameter. 
Piping and fittings are 
standard threaded pieces 
from hardware stores or 


Pipe reducers 
used to create 


the air 


expansion 
chamber 


“T” piece is used 
for the “free fall” 
of ashes etc. into 
the collection 

areas. 


by car to on-site jobs, and plumbers’ supplies 
by using the optional 12V 
blower set-up, you can run 


it from your car battery. 


Standard galvanised cap 


ash out. Gas, or similar 


type tap for optional air/heat 
control can be used in place of 


Construction 
These are the main 
components and the 


the cap. 


unscrews for emptying/blowing 


hacksaw or drill a series of holes and cut the section out 
using a hammer and cold chisel. 
2. Hammer the rim into the top of the drum. It will 
clip in with two or three heavy blows. It doesn’t 
really matter which side is up, but generally the 
inside of the wheel has the deepest well, so it is 
best that this side is up, and the valve hole is 
down. If the valve hole is up, it has to be blocked 
off using a short bolt and washer. 
3. Using a long marking pen, or a long-shafted 
punch, mark the top of the drum roughly in line 
with the axle hole in the wheel. 
4. Take the rim off the drum (with a solid blow 
from your hammer). You are now ready to 
assemble the pipe fittings. Using the pipe 
mounting plate, centre up the threaded hole, flat 
side up against the stud holes in the rims. 
Carefully mark the centre of each stud hole, then 
drill the holes ensuring that they all line up with 
the holes in the rim. Bolt the plate to the rim 
using two opposing bolt holes. Take care to 
tighten them evenly so that the plate is not distorted 
or pulled sideways on the axle hole lip (use old wheel studs 
and nuts from the wreckers or any other solid type of bolt). 
5. Screw in both pipe and reducers, folloWed by the other 
fittings as shown in the 


basic material for your 
forge. 

1. One 60-litre oil drum. 
You can pick these up 
usually for nothing from 
most service stations 
which do grease and oil 


Caution 


Empty drums are dangerous! 
thoroughly with hot water and detergent before working on 
them. An empty oil drum may have had old dirty petrol 
thrown in it and the fumes are potentially dangerous — a 
deadly, highly explosive bomb easily capable of destroying a 
workshed and killing anyone inside should it happen to 


Always clean them out 


diagram. (You may have to 
go up one size in the 
mounting plate if it is not 
large enough to cover all stud 
holes. If this is so, then you 
will need three reducers.) 

6. Tighten all pipe fittings 
using a pipe wrench or heavy 
duty multi-grips. It is 
desirable that the top outlet be 


: s. Or try car 5 : 
change roy ca explode from accidental sparks, say, from an angle grinder. 
detailers, and hardware 

stores. 


2. One 13-inch car wheel rim. The 13-inch wheel rim will 
fit ughtly into the top lip of the 60-litre drum, (13-inch rims 
are a standard size on most cars — the 13-inch measurement 
is where the tyre sits, not the outside rim). These can often 
be acquired for nothing from tyre retailers who sell mag 
wheels. Wrecking yards will usually sell them for $3 or $4. 
It is important that you select a rim which is fully closed in. 
Some wheels have holes and mouldings to give a spoked or 
ornamental effect. These are no good for forge work. (If 
there is a slight gap between welds of the wheel centrepiece 
to the outside rim, plug it with Fullers Fireproof Putty 
available from hardware stores.) 

3. Galvanised pipe fittings (see diagram). They are all 
standard threaded fittings available from hardware stores. 
Assembly 

1. Cut out two sections of the wheel rim (see diagram) for 


holding pipes, long bars, and such like. If you have an angle 
grinder with a cutting disc this is quite easy. If not, use a 


at right angles to the bottom 
outlet. This has no effect on the workings of the forge, but 
it just happens to look better that way (see diagram). 
7. Unscrew both top and bottom pipes leaving the ‘T’ piece 
and elbow intact on the main stem. 
8. Cut a hole in the top of the drum using the previously 
marked centre spot as a guideline. The hole should be big 
enough for the pipe assembly including ‘T’ piece and elbows 
to fit through. It need not, and should not, be a close fit. 
When you first light the forge, the heat will scorch the old 
paint and rubbish on the rim and the smoke and fumes will 
need to escape through the valve holes and down through 
the centre hole into the drum and out the air vent. 
9. Cut outa large hole in the side of the drum (see diagram). 
This is basically an access hole and air vent outlet for any 
fumes that may be generated in the first firing up of the 
forge. It should be big enough to get your whole arm inside 
the drum and be able to see what you are doing. It is a good 
idea to crimp the edges over so that you do not cut yourself 
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when working inside the drum. If you have any old metal 
and vents lying around, measure them up first, then cut your 
hole so that the vent completely covers the hole. The vent 
panel off the back of an old washing machine works well. 
10. Position the wheel rim into the top of the drum, and 
hammer in tightly. Line up the two outlets, and cut holes in 
the drum so that you can screw both top and bottom pipes 
into their sockets. (Again for appearances only, have the 
top pipe coming out directly above the air vent.) 

11. After positioning the pipe outlets, use your long punch 
or marking pen to mark holes in the top of the drum in line 
with the two or three remaining stud holes. (These are used 
to bolt the rim to the drum.) 

12. Unscrew the two outlet pipes and remove the rim and 
pipe assembly from the drum, then drill the stud holes in 
the top of the drum. 

13. Bend a piece of mild steel bar, about 1/2 by 3/16 inch, 
into two handles as shown in the diagram. The twists are 
easily done using a shifting wrench and a vice, and the bends 
are easily hammered into shape in a vice. 

14. Using a 1/2 inch wide chisel, punch holes in the top rim 
shoulder for the handles. Slip the handles in and mark and 
drill four holes of 3/16 inch diameter for each handle. Bolt 
them into place with 3/16 inch bolts, nuts and washers. 

15. You are now ready to tackle the final assembly. 
Reposition the pipe assembly and rim in the drum and again 
hammer in tightly. Screw in the two pipes, and using two 
long bolts and washers (if a four-stud wheel) or three (if 
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five studs), bolt the wheel rim to the 
drum top. Tighten evenly and 
gently so as not to distort or tear the 
drum metal. Using aheavy hammer 
and blunt chisel, crimp in the drum 
top in five or six places to assist in 
holding the rim securely in place. 
16. Fill the drum up to the bottom 
of the air vent with dry sand. (The 
weight of the sand holds the drum 
securely so that there is no chance 
of it being pulled over when putting 
heavy pieces of steel into and out 
of the fire.) 

17. Position the vent, and secure it 
using self-tapping screws. 

18. Make up a fire grate by bending 
a piece of 1/4 inch steel rod as 
shown in the diagram. It will fit 
snugly into place in the axle recess 
of the wheel rim and stops pieces 
of charcoal falling down into the ash collector/air control 
tube. The lower outlet pipe is the ash collector and 1s closed 
off with either a screw-on cap, or if you have a constant 
speed blower such as a vacuum cleaner, a gas tap is screwed 
on instead of the cap (see ‘Operating procedures’ ). 

19. The top pipe is the air intake tube. If you are using a 
vacuum cleaner, cut off a piece of PVC tube about 12 to 15 
cm long. Warm it in boiling water and screw it up tightly 
on the threaded pipe end. This is your vacuum cleaner 
connection, and will take a standard-sized pipe nozzle 
perfectly. If you have an odd-sized vacuum cleaner you 
can always glue or tape a suitable piece of PVC or plastic 
tube in position. Although this pipe is comparatively close 
to the heat basin, it does not get hot. In fact with the forge 
running at full blast melting steel this air intake pipe is cool 
enough to hold with your bare hands. 

Your forge is now ready for a test run, in fact it is 
now capable of full scale “general duties’. There are various 
heat blast heads we have designed for specific jobs. The 
heat blast heads are made from galvanised pipe fittings such 
as screw-on caps and threaded pipe joiners (see diagram). 
The main principle is to direct the air blast nearer to the 
object being heated either by extending and concentrating 
the blast (for bending bars and so on), diffusing and 
spreading the flame (for lower wide ranging heat), and 
creating a flared enveloping flame for heating large diameter 
pipes for bending and shaping. 


Optional heat 
blast head. 


Heat blast 
head extension 
(screws into the 

top plate). 


Safety procedures 

Although this forge is simple in design, it is 
nevertheless a powerful, potent piece of equipment, and 
proper safety practices should be observed at all times. 
1. The forge must be used outside, well clear of buildings 
and flammable materials. The forge generates enormous 


A single 5/8 to 3/4 
inch hole for a con- 
centrated, hot flame 
for spot heating, or 
fast heating of small 
objects. 


Two 1/8 to 3/16 inch wide 

slots cut to give an even, 

flare-out type of flame for 

heating piping, thick bars, 
and so on. 


1/4 inch wide slot cut to 
give a long narrow type 
of heat, for bending 
wide flat bar, for 
example. 


Heat blast heads 


only a matter of five or ten minutes 
at the most.) 

3. When the smoke from the fire 
clears, it means all the wood has 
completely disappeared and the 
charcoal is well alight. Scoop the 
charcoal into a heap over the air 
grate, and put your steel into the 
mound of coals. The steel bar 
should be sitting on about 40 to 60 
mm of charcoal and covered by 
about 25 to 40 mm depth. 


heat and when running at full blast will sometimes blow 
super hot sparks up from the heat basin, particularly when 
hot steel is being moved while the air blast is full on. 

2. You should wear safety goggles and protective clothing 
— leather gloves, leather jacket and a wide brim hat to 
protect you from falling sparks. 

3. Burning solid fuels such as coal, coke and charcoal gives 
off carbon monoxide gas when burned at high temperatures. 
This gas (also in car exhaust) is lethal, and another reason 
why the forge should be used outside in the open air. 


Operating procedures 

The forge is delightfully simple to use, and the ease 
with which steel can be worked to make your own ‘valuable’ 
objects is very satisfying. 
l. Lighting the forge is simple. Light a small fire in the 
heat basin, using paper and small sticks, and when it is well 


alight add a good pile of charcoal — a couple of double 
handfuls. 


2. Start the vacuum cleaner and hold the nozzle close to the 
air intake pipe. This will give a good air boost to the fire 
without blowing it around too much. The charcoal will settle 
as the wood and paper quickly burns away, and as this 
happens (within a couple of minutes) push the nozzle fully 
into the intake tube and then let it run at full blast. Within a 
few minutes smoke will probably pour out of the air vent as 
the old paint 
on the wheel 


rim begins to 
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4. After about six to eight minutes 
take the bar out using a pair of tongs or multi-grips and 
check by tapping it sharply on a brick or something solid, it 
should bend easily. To regulate the heat of the forge for a 
slower heat while leaving the vacuum cleaner running at 
full blast, open the tap on the ash collector tube. Open it 
slowly so that any fallen ash will be expelled harmlessly. 
The air will take the route of least resistance and blow mainly 
out the tap. The heat will drop accordingly as the air supply 
to the charcoal drops off. Increase the heat by closing off 
the tap. 

When you have finished using the forge, ashes fall 
down into the ash collector tube as you«scratch around 
cleaning out the heat basin. Before lighting up next time, 
put your hand over the air grate with the blower on, then 
flick the tap open to blow out any ash accumulation. 

At this stage yoù have a forge capable of most 
working requirements for general purpose use around the 
farm, workshop or home, and also many specialised 
functions using the heat blast heads. 


e In the second part of this feature next issue, we will explain 
how to make an air blower and bellows and look at various 
techniques to use with your new forge. 


* How to build a low cost, high heat blacksmith’s forge costs 
$9 and is just one of many do-it-yourself instruction manuals 
available from Trendline Publications, GPO Box 1889, 
Sydney, NSW, 2001. 
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The joy of plenty 

Sometimes — just sometimes — you get a season 
that’s so green, so mellow, and so productive that all you 
can do is sit and stare. 

The wombats are fat. The wallabies bulge so much 
they can barely hop across the hill. The roos spend most of 
their time lying down and occasionally stretching their necks 
out to have a munch, and there’s a swallow perched on 
Bryan’s amateur radio aerial looking so stuffed it doesn’t 
even bother to fly round and grab the insects anymore. Only 
I’m slightly thinner, and that’s because I’ve been hauling 
round bags of apples, oranges, corn et al, but only slightly. 
I’m living proof that you can get fat on new-season apples, 
asparagus and watermelon, if you gluttonise enough of them. 

It’s 20 years since I planted my first tree here. I 
suppose we’ ve earned a bit 
of the fat of the land since 
then. This is truly 
harvest time. It’s not p 
just the trees which are wW 
trees now, and no 
longer thin sticks 
nibbled by wallabies 
and shrivelled by 
drought. -It’s not just 
the herb garden, 
which changes with 
the years as our 
needs change; no 
longer is it filled 
with aloe vera plants 
for Edward’s baby 
bottom or parsley to 7 
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Earth Garden’s 
regular saunter in 
the garden, with 
Australia’s favourite 
organic gardener 


chop into everything as a way of getting a three-year-old to 
eat his greens (without being aware of them); it is filled 
now with tarragon and Good King Henry because somehow 
during the past couple of years I seem to have found time to 
cook again. 

But the house is sort of finished. It’s not really 
finished. We’re about to add another room. But for the first 
time we can look around the main part and say, ‘this doesn’t 
need anything doing to it’. 

The power system is at that lovely stage where we 
have enough, and any more is simply fun, playing with hydro 
systems and things just for sheer delight. The larder’s full 
of honey and the garden’s full of vegies and the soil’s full of 
worms. (The soil was pale-yellow powder when I first came 

here. Not even grass would grow — except where there 
were blackberries instead.) There were 127 different 
sorts of birds last year. The garden’s filled with 
the descendants of birds who moved in five, 
eight, ten years ago and stayed and bred. 
There are hoverflies on the 
alyssum (of all the natives, herbs and 
SS so on in the garden, white alyssum 
attracts more hoverflies than any other 
plant, at least at our place) and there is 
hanging space for the clothes . . . 
This is both harvest and blossom time. 


Twenty years, sucha 
short time 
It’s a rather sad comment on the 
1990s that when you tell people you’ ve 
lived ina place for 20 years, they usually 
say, in a tone that combines 


condescension and mild amusement with pity, “that’s a long 
time”. 

It isn’t. It’s an incredibly short time. It’s just 
enough time to begin to speak the language of the land and 
animals around you. 

I’m perpetually horrified at how short-term most 
studies are, whether they’re PhD studies on wombats or 
observation periods on genetically engineered plants or 
viruses. It only takes three years to do a PhD, of which 
maybe a year may be field work, and most university or 
industry research projects want money-making results after 
three years. 

Three years isn’t enough to understand anything 
in a biological system. There are too many variables. 
Wombat behaviour varies according to the season, and the 
generation of wombats. In fact you could almost say 
wombats have a sort of rudimentary culture, as do lyrebirds, 
but that’s another topic altogether. 

Just counting hoverfly numbers over the past 20 
years I’ ve noticed enormous variations — how some plants 
attract them in dry years; how others when the temperature 
is over about 26° C; how they cluster over plants like 
alyssum when the bee numbers build up on other preferred 
foods (bees will oust hoverflies). In fact the more I look at 
them the more I realise you can’t just generalise and say 
‘such and such attracts hoverflies’. (On the other hand if 
you plant masses of white alyssum you won’t go far wrong 
either — see below.) 

Living in a place changes you, as you change it. I 
don’t know if the land here has changed me more than I’ ve 
changed the land. I reckon we’re probably running neck- 
and-neck. But it isn’t a short-term operation, or even 
something that takes place without a long-term commitment 
to each other. 

Twenty years is nothing when you think of a 
lifetime spent watching and understanding, or many 
lifetimes, as the heritage passes on from generation to 
generation. But it’s been a good 20 years. 


The magic of flowers 

In every other column I’ ve very virtuously written 
about fruit or vegie staples or power systems. This time 
I’m going to write about flowers, as much a staple of our 
lives as any apple or spud. (Yes, we do eat the odd flower, 
and use the odd one medicinally too. But that’s not why we 
value them.) 

Flowers are literally magic. They are the product 
of millions of years of evolution to make them irresistible 
to birds, bees, wasps and other pollinators, and humans as 
well. 

Flowers have deep roots in the human psyche. 
They make us think of love, passion, harmony, peace, 
abundance, beauty and occasionally even of malevolence. 

Flowers are perhaps the most powerful and 
omnipresent of all human symbols. We carry flowers to 


friends in hospital, 
at a baby’s birth or at a funeral; 
brides wear garlands of flowers or 
carry bouquets; flowers can be 
pinned on the lapel or on the ankle, 

or lovingly placed in a vase to bring Hf 
their power indoors. 

About 20 years ago I decided 
I'd never, feel poor if I had enough 
flowers. There were vases of flowers Ņ 
all through the house, from the blue 
rosemary flowers above my desk to the 
roses by the bedside, the lilies and proteas of the living room, 
and the sweet-scented cottage flowers on the kitchen table. 
There are armfuls of flowers to give to friends, baskets full 
to take as gifts when I go visiting. And it’s true. Since I 
filled my life with flowers my life’s been richer in many 
ways, not just with flowers. 

Once humans lived with the natural world. We 
harvested the plants in season, breathed i# cool air or hot. 
Nowadays most of us spend about 90 per cent of the time 
indoors, according to a recent CSIRO survey, in a world 
where we are insulated from the ebb and flow of the passing 
year. 

Flowers are one of the few seasonal harbingers we 
still keep with us, even if they are simply from the florist 
we pass on the way to work. Daffodils in spring and roses 
in summer, the season of chrysanthemums for Mother’s Day, 
or gladdies at Christmas. Flowers are at least a hint of the 
world of Nature out of doors. 

Flowers also make your garden healthier. Most 
predators, the birds and insects that eat the pests in your 
garden, are attracted either by nectar or by the insects that 
feed on the nectar. If you have a year-round supply of 
flowers in your garden (it must be year round; predators 
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don’t like to diet: they either die or move on) you’ll always 
have a nucleus of ‘defenders’ whose population will build 
up in response to a build up of pests. 

Plant masses of flowers through your garden — 
natives for the birds, especially the many grevilleas, or any 
tubular flower such as sages, correas or fuchsias that flower 
most of the year. 

And now, more about some 
worthy indestructibles. 


Alyssum 
(Sweet Alice) 

Alyssum is either an 
annual or a short-lived perennial. 
It has rounded heads of tiny 
mauve, white, pink or yellow 
blooms. It’s much more 
fragrant than you’d think from 
the size of the flowers, although on hot still days, you have 
to bend down to detect the fragrance which is a light honey 
scent. It readily self-seeds, is an excellent groundcover in 
rockeries or planted between paving to keep out weeds. 
White alyssum is much hardier than the blue, pinkish or 
purple strains. 

Alyssum saxatile is a short-lived perennial with grey 
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foliage and intense yellow flowers that require sensitive 
placing (you want them to look gay, not garish). They grow 
to 15 cm, slightly taller than other alyssums. 

Alyssum is a great hardy plant. It tolerates baking 
heat, clay soil, sandy soil, salty winds in seaside gardens, 
deep frost, semi-shade and full sun. Weeds are its only real 
enemy. Regular feeding will give a longer flowering. Poorly 
grown, drought-stricken plants go quickly to seed. 

Sow at any time of the year in warm areas, and in 
spring and summer in cold climates. Sow direct, or 

transplant to about ten cm apart. Leave self-sown 
seedlings unthinned so the hardiest thrive and live to 
seed themselves. Once alyssum has naturalised, 

Y> you’ ll find that you have produced a strain suited to 

VAN your area, and one that is even hardier than the 
original strain. Alyssum flowers all year. 

I grow alyssum as a groundcover wherever I’ve 
pulled up weeds, between seedlings of tomatoes, eggplant 
and so on, or in cracks in paving stones to make sure new 
weeds don’t colonise. Sow a border along pathways so they 
don’t need trimming — the soft waves of alyssum are much 
less severe than neatly trimmed edges. Fill pots in hot places 
with alyssum for a crown of soft white froth. 

Alyssum is one of the great ‘soil restorers’. If you 
have clay or a dry bit of ‘dead’ soil, plant it with hardy 
alyssum. Three years later the soil will be richer, darker 


S 


and will have more organic matter from the decaying 
alyssum remnants — and you’ll have enjoyed three years 
of flowers in an otherwise barren area. Try alyssum in tiny 
‘fairy posies’ with violets or other tiny flowers, in an eggcup 
on the kitchen table, or beside children’s beds ‘for the fairies 
to dance around’ at night. 


Calendula 

Calendula officinalis 

(English marigold, Pot marigold) 
Calendulas, bright 

yellow to orange perennial flowers 

(new strains have introduced lovely 

creams and soft sulphur-yellows as 

well as white), are one of the hardiest in the garden, flowering 

all year round even in cold areas. Once you have calendulas 

you always have them; they reseed easily. Let them sprawl 

round the vegie garden or against hot, dry walls where 


nothing else grows, or in cracks in the paving. They are 
incredibly tolerant. Scatter seedlings in all the odd corners 
of the garden or round the house where nothing much else 
will grow. 

Calendulas have a great many medicinal uses. They 
are invaluable to anyone who likes a homegrown medicine 
chest (see below), and are surprisingly valuable cut-flowers 
for old-fashioned posies. They are one of the great 
‘naturalising’ flowers, self-seeding readily at any warm time 
of year. Over the years you’ ll find that they ‘self-select’ to 
hardy forms most suited to your garden. 


Calendula make unsophisticated but glowing cut- 
flowers. Take off all leaves to the water level, otherwise 
they’ll rot and pollute the water, and the flowers will lose 
their petals much sooner. 

Calendulas are often referred to as ‘marigolds’. 
Anyone eating marigolds (Tagetes spp) or using them 
medicinally is in for an unpleasant surprise. You may as 
well try eating insecticide. 

Plant calendulas in the vegie garden to brighten 
up dull corners. Let them self-seed in flower and vegie beds. 
Calendula petals brighten salads. Add them at the last minute 
so the dressing won’t discolour them. 

Calendulas need sunny well-drained soil. Sow 
autumn and spring, or spring only in cooler climates. 
Calendulas bloom about two months after planting, and if 
regularly fed and pruned will continue to flower for years, 
even in winter in cooler areas as long as they’re in a sunny 
spot. Cut back dead flowers often to stimulate new growth. 
Calendulas usually reseed themselves lavishly, so once you 
have them they are always with you. 

Rigorously pull out any rust-prone calendulas so 
that you develop your own strain of rust-free ones as they 
reseed. Calendulas may also suffer from powdery mildew. 
They can be sprayed with Bordeaux, but I find it more 
effective just to pull out affected ones, so that only healthy 
survivors reseed around the garden. 


California poppy 
(Eschscholtzia californica) 

California poppy is 
perennial in hot to temperate 
areas, though seed packets or 
punnet labels may call it an 
annual. It comes in glowing 
shades of orange to yellow and 
rusty gold, with ferny dull-green 
foliage. Newer varieties come in 
beautiful shades of ivory, cream, 
soft strawberry and palest pink. It és a native of California. 

We grow ours on a stony wall so they cascade down 
in the sunlight. They close up on dull days and at night, but 
even closed the colours are vibrant. They have a range of 
medicinal uses (see ‘Medicinal flowers’) and have been used 
in perfumery for their elusive, not-quitc-floral scent, hence 
the good old-fashioned ‘California Poppy’ hair oil. 

Don’t try to use California poppies as cut-flowers. 
They close up inside and the petals drop off. However the 
petals stay bright for months in potpourri or bowls of fragrant 
rose petals. Plant California poppies in hanging baskets so 
they trail down in great cascades, or in pots on hot balconies 
and patios. They need full sun and well-drained soil. They 
are excellent for hot banks and rockeries. Sow spring and 
summer, and they will flower about two months later in 
warm areas, or three months in cooler districts. Sow direct 
or transplant. 


California poppies are a delight to germinate; they 
are fast and reliable and therefore good for beginners. They 
frequently self-seed, and in some areas have become a 
nuisance. So keep an eye on its spread, and be very careful 
if you live next to natural bushland. 


Cosmos 
(Cosmos bipinnatus) 

The road to our local 
dump is lined with cosmos. Seeds 
must have blown from a passing 
trailer of garden waste. Cosmos are 
extremely hardy. The dump road was 
colourful right through the last drought. They grow tall (up 
to one metre) in pinks, mauves, crimsons and white or 
yellows, oranges and red with single butterfly-like blooms. 

There is also a newish cultivar called ‘Seashells’ 
in which the petals, instead of being flat, are rolled over 
into a fluted funnel shape. This gradually reverts with self- 
seeding over the years to the ordinary flat form, however 
the odd exotic form can still turn up five years later. 

Cosmos are one of the most generous flowers. They 
are free-blooming, grow like weeds, and are readily self- 
sowing. In fact they often become weeds, along roads to 
dumps where trailers with garden rubbish may have scattered 
seeds. Despite the fact that they look so delicate, cosmos 
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make good cut-flowers, as long as they have been sown 
into fertile soil. ‘Weed’ cosmos in poor ground lose their 
petals in a day or two. Cut them in the early morning (the 
stems may droop on hot days). Scald stems for ten seconds 
and plunge into deep water. 

Throw in some cosmos seed when you first start a 
garden, while you decide what else to plant. Plant cosmos 
in the mulch under déciduous or other thin-topped fruit trees 
(peaches and almonds are perfect) with forget-me-nots. Both 
will reseed happily, and you'll have cosmos in summer and 
forget-me-nots in winter and spring. 

Grow cosmos among your corn to help keep weeds 
away. Sow spring through to mid-summer (December in 
cool areas, January-February in temperate areas, March-May 
in hot areas). They will flower two to three months later, 
depending on the weather, and keep flowering through the 
warm weather (particularly if you deadhead them regularly). 

Cosmos are traditionally planted 20 to 40 cm apart, 
but can be ‘clumped’ much closer together in good soil. 
They need full sun, any soil. Mulch in hot weather for a 
longer flower display. 


Violets 
(Viola odorata, V abradorica, V 
hederacea and many other species) 

Violets are the classic shy 
plant. They are unnoticed most of the 
year until they flower, when a sweet 
scent tempts you to look downwards. 
Violets are unexpectedly good cut-flowers. Pick a bunch of 
the tiny flowers with just a few leaves and place in the 
smallest vase you have, or in a teacup. The scent is lovely 
on the kitchen table. (Violets were once one of the romantic 
flowers to give to your beloved. You pinned them to your 
dress or coat, and the scent reminded you of your loved 
one.) 

Violets make excellent groundcover for moist, 
shady places, or under trees where grass doesn’t grow well. 
Some varieties, however, are deciduous. Check before you 
plant if you plan to use them as a groundcover. They were 
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one of the main forms of sweetening before cheap imported 

sugar. (Honey has too pronounced a taste for many dishes.) 

Baskets full were picked and dried each winter and spring. 
Plant violets en masse by steps (so you smell them 

every time you climb them) or around geraniums, bay trees 

and so on, or in pots to cover bare soil. In fact, plant them 

anywhere moist and shady where you need groundcover. 

Violets flower winter to spring. 


Roses 
(Rosa spp and all the hybrids, 
cultivars and varieties ) 


inclusion in hardy flowers, but roses 
are true survivors if you choose the 
right ones. 

The secret of trouble-free 
roses is to grow the right varieties. 
Some roses will get black spot every year 
unless you hold an umbrella over them. Others will bloom 
forever as long as you remember to toss the poor things 
some fertiliser every few years. Some will flower regardless; 
witness those old faithfuls still blooming every year around 
ruined farmhouses. 

One of the glories of mid-summer round here is 
the bright pink carpets of ‘Dorothy Perkins’. They sprawl 
over old fences, taking root wherever a branch touches the 
ground, surviving drought, hail and locust plagues, and often 
bushfires as well. They flower only once a year, have no 
scent, and are always affected by downy mildew. But the 
display is wonderful while it lasts, if you have room to 
accommodate the sprawl and the flexibility to ignore the 
mildew. It isn’t worth treating — they all get it and none 
are ever the worse for it. They just keep on keeping on. 

Forget about thorny, leggy hybrid varieties — 
except ‘Papa Meilland’. (I have a passion for ‘Papa 
Meilland’ — they’re big, black-red, fragrant and wonderful) 
Try aChina rose like R mutabilis. It flowers for 11 months 
of the year here in repeat flushes, an incredible haze of single 
red flowers fading to orange, pink, yellow and cream, so 
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When I was young we used to have 
to walk about a kilometre from the 
tram to home after school, with 
an iceblock if we were lucky (or 
at least a lick of someone else’s). 
There were three ways we could 
go — the short way to see the +8 
horses, the long way with all the 
traffic, or the rose-garden way. 

The rose-garden way 
was irresistible. So were the roses. 
They poked their prickly legs out of 
deep beds of decayed manure. (Their 
owner knew about the horse paddock 
too.) The roses blossomed nearly all the year, at least that’s 
what it seemed like then. 

We could smell the roses by the time we were halfway 
down the hill. (Rose scents float upward on hot days. Stand 
upwind and uphill one day and sniff.) We never yelled on that 
stretch of footpath, so the rose owner wouldn’t hear us, although 
of course in hindsight he must have known that we came past 
at the same time every afternoon. 

There were roses under the eaves, rose in pots on the 


the bush has at least a dozen different shades of flower at 
once. It’s too spindly for possums to clamber on, it doesn’t 
need pruning, and will survive droughts, the odd flood and 
even starvation (though it won’t grow much either). 

I also love the old-fashioned climbers (the wallabies 
can’t reach them) like ‘Albertine’ — this is a mass of flowers. 
And I love too any of the hybrid rugosas — great big hardy 
bushes, and there are also the hybrid musks. One bush will 
scent the garden on a hot day. 

Roses are worth investigating. Don’t condemn 
them because of the ugly straight rows of over-pruned 
darlings in anal-retentive suburban gardens. (The owners 
are fixated, not the gardens. I don’t think anal fixation is 
catching.) Roses can be lovely, sprawling, and generous 
survivors, and they give you an incredible sense of luxury 
at the same time. 

Black spot is the rose disease. In mild cases the 
leaves just look splotchy and ugly. In really severe cases 
the shoots die back or the rose bush can lose nearly all its 
leaves and won’t flower either. During winter, black spot 
spores grow either on those dead-looking leaves that stay 
on the bush, or in the soil. They incubate when there’s dew 
or other moisture on the foliage for four hours or more. This 
means that in wet or humid weather, your rose bushes need 
umbrellas to stay free of black spot. 

Cover the bare soil by spreading thick mulch every 
spring or late winter. Prune off all old foliage every winter, 
and spray with Bordeaux spray. There are several 
commercial fungicides that can be sprayed every three weeks 


The tale of the nasty rose grower 


patio, roses in neat circular beds in 
the lawn. There were also roses 
spilling over the front fence, and these 


That’s Mervyn... 
he finds growing 


voses 1§ were the ones we loved 
; ; 
ki the soul ! Every afternoon we’d case 
=, the joint, trying to see if the owner 


was around. And then we’d sniff: great 
deep breaths of incredible perfume. 

Sometimes we’d stroke the 

petals too, pink and yellow ‘Peace’ 

petals, rich pink, tea-scented 

| ‘Monsieur Tillier’, or deep red 

‘Papa Meilland’, cool and 

incredibly velvety on summer 


afternoons. 

Then he’d yell. It happened every afternoon: we’d 
sniff the roses and he’d yell at us, parting the lace curtains and 
roaring through the window to “Get out of it, you grubby brats” 
before he called the cops. 

We ran, vowing revenge. 

Thirty-odd years later I can still smell those roses and 
feel the texture of their petals. I still feel like revenging myself 
on their grudging owner. So I wrote this.  *# 


on the leaves during summer (Bordeaux is best). I prefer to 
make my own with a cup each of chamomile flowers, 
lavender flowers, chives, horseradish leaves, and one bulb 
of chopped garlic, covered with ten cups of hot water and 
left for two days in a dark place. Strain and spray. Regular 
spraying with seaweed spray may also give some protection. 

Note: Well-fed roses will outgrow black spot — at 
least most of them will. If you have a black-spot-prone 
Bourbon rose like ‘La Reine Victoria’, for example, you’ll 
need to stick it in a raincoat to stop it getting black spot 
entirely. Take a look at your spotty rose bushes. The old 
leaves will look awful, but the newest leaves will be 
unblemished. Remember too that in most varieties the more 
new growth, the more roses. 

I feed my roses with old hen manure in spring, with 
a good mulch of lucerne hay on top. The mulch stops old 
spores splashing up onto the leaves, and as lucerne is a mild 
fungicide it may help destroy the spores as well. As the hay 
breaks down it also fertilises the soil and encourages 
earthworms. This is a lovely, gentle, steady release of 
nutrients that encourages steady constant growth, and gets 
roses less prone to pests and disease than the soft, high- 
nitrogen ‘flushes’ from regular doses of artificial fertiliser. 

Old-fashioned roses are the sort that need little 
pruning except to hack back the jungle occasionally. They 
also need little feeding. The more you prune your roses the 
more feeding they will need, to replace nutrients lost to your 
pruning shears. Modern hybrid varieties, that need regular 
pruning for repeat flowering, also need more feeding. 
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* Rose Sorbet: This is pale pink, both 
sweet and refreshing and one of my 
favoutite sorbets. 

Ingredients: 4 

four tablespoons chopped rose petals, 
preferably deep red, 

one cup water, 

juice of two lemons, 

four tablespoons strongly impregnated 
rose sugar, 

four whipped egg whites. 

Stir water and sugar till dissolved. Add 
the freshly chopped petals. Leave 
overnight. Strain. Add the lemon juice 
and whipped egg whites as gently as 
youcan. Freeze. Stir just as the sorbet 
is setting. Serve not quite hard. If 
necessary take out of the freezer for five 
minutes before serving. 


* Fragrant jelly 

Ingredients: 

two cups boiling water, 

two tablespoons sugar, 

one tablespoon lemon juice, 

one tablespoon gelatine, 

one cup rich fragrant petals, like roses, 
dianthus, jasmine and so on, 

about one extra tablespoon of boiling 
water: i 
Pour the water over the petals and sugar 
and lemon juice; leave till tepid and 
strain. Dissolve the gelatine in the extra 
boiling water and add to the red-dyed 
water. Leave in a cool place till set. This 
jelly can be made richer by adding 
ground almonds or walnuts or 
pistachios, slivers of glacé fruit, or a 
very small quantity of well-chopped 
orange or lemon peel, candied or fresh. 


e Hibiscus cordial 

Pour three cups boiling water over half- 
a-cup of hibiscus flowers; chill then 
strain. The drink should be pale red, 
sweet and refreshing. 


e Hibiscus fritters 
Stuff hibiscus flowers with cold tried 
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~ Flower recipes ~ 


rice. Secure with a toothpick, dip in 
egg, then flour, and deep-fry. Serve hot. 


* Honeysuckle and orange syrup: This 
is lovely poured over a plain cake, 
served with ice-cream, over small fresh 
cream cheeses, or used as a cordial with 
iced water. 

Ingredients: 

one cup icing sugar, 

half a cup honeysuckle flowers, 

half a cup fresh orange juice, 

one teaspoon orange rind, cut into small 
thin strips, with no white at all. (Try 
using a sharp orange zester: a strange 
little tool with small holes across the 
metal end, which when scraped across 
an orange, lemon, lime or similar only 
cuts away the zest), 

juice of one lime, 

juice of half a large lemon. 

Blend all ingredients except the orange 
rind. Place in a saucepan and heat as 
slowly as possible until just boiling, 
stirring all the time. Throw in the rind 
and take off the heat at once. Use hot 
or cold. 


° Lemon blossom preserve: This is 
more delicate than marmalade, rich red 
and subtle. 

Ingredients: 

ten cups lemon blossom, chopped, 
eight cups sugar, 

juice of three lemons. 

Cover the flowers with sugar and leave 
overnight. Pour off the sugar in the 
morning; it should be semi-liquid 
because it will have absorbed the oil and 
juice of the flowers. Add the lemon 
juice and a little water, bring to the boil, 
add the flowers and simmer until a little 
is thick in cold water. Pour into jars 
and seal. 


e Fetta and olive with rose petals 
Ingredients: 

one cup fetta, in chunks, 

half a cup black olives, 


half a cup rose petals, 

half a cup walnuts, 

one teaspoon grated orange zest, 

one dessertspoon lemon juice, 

enough olive oil to cover all ingredients 
— about one cup. 

Place all ingredients in a jar. Keep for 
at least a week in a cool place before 
using. 


* Rose cream tart 

Ingredients: 

250 g plain flour, 

180 g unsalted butter, cut into small 
pieces, 

three tablespoons of iced water. 
Filling: 

150 g caster sugar, 

one cup rose petals, 

600 ml cream, 

nine egg yolks, 

100 ml lemon juice. 

Rub the butter into the flour till crumbly. 
Mix in the iced water, knead till smooth 
and leave pastry to rest in a plastic bag 
in the fridge for an hour. Then roll it 
out, fill a pie dish and bake blind at 200° 
C for ten minutes. The pastry will keep 
its shape best if you place a layer of 
dried beans or uncooked rice at the 
bottom while it cooks. 

To make the filling, whisk 
sugar, rose petals, cream and egg yolks 
in a blender till smooth. Pour into the 
pie crust; bake at 180°C for 25 minutes, 
or till just set. Dust with icing sugar 
and serve hot. 


e Rose petal and walnut pesto: Serve 
this over pasta. 
Ingredients: 
two cups deep-red rose petals, 
one cup walnuts, 
one cup olive oil, 
one dessertspoon lemon juice, 
half a cup parmesan cheese. 
Blend all ingredients. 
Serve over hot pasta, or on 
very fresh hot bread. 


* Violets (Viola odorata). Violet tea is said to be good for 
soothing the nerves and for insomnia. Use the fresh or dried 
flowers in the same proportions as you would tea leaves. 
The cold tea can be used as a mouthwash or eyewash if 
either are sore. Gargle the tea for sore throat. The tea is 
also a mild laxative. 


¢ Lavender (Lavendula spp). The flower can be used to 
make a tea for tension, headaches and sleeplessness (it was 
a favourite of Elizabeth I). Use it also as a mouthwash for 
minor gum infections and as a very mild gargle for a sore 
throat. 


e Heartsease (Viola spp). The flowers can be made into a 
tea or lotion (purée 24 parts flowers with one part Sorbolene) 
for asthma and eczema. The tea has also been used as a 
mouthwash for mild gum infections and sore throats. Never 
take more than one cup of tea per day, because too much 
may lead to nausea. 


e Primulas — cowslips, primulas, primroses (Primula 
spp). Primula flowers are an old-fashioned remedy for colds, 
blocked nose and feverishness. The best way to take it is to 
put a dessertspoon of flowers into a cup, and pour in boiling 
water. Get into bed and slowly sip. The flowers are also a 
very mild sedative. Avoid during pregnancy — it is also a 
mild uterine stimulant. 


* Red Clover (Trifolium pratense). Red clover flowers are 
traditionally made into a tea, useful for cleansing oily or 
acned skin, and sipped to help relieve coughs. They have 
been used in a range of preparations to reduce non-cancerous 
growths. But do make sure you have your diagnosis 
confirmed before treating any unusual lump or growth. 


And the frog’s name is... 


Hi kids? We were so pleased with 
the way the ‘Naming the Frog’ 
competition went. It was really 
difficult to pick a winner, so we 
made a short list of what we 
thought were the best ones and 
then we all voted for our 
favourite — the name with the 
most votes won. Anyway, there are 
special mentions to make. 

Thanks Natalie for the picture of you in your family’s 
vegie garden, it looks like the corn and pumpkin plants have 
had lots of compost, my aren’t they big, we could hardly see 
you behind the pumpkin leaves. Dylan suggested names for 
all the other animals on his very bright entry, thanks Dylan. 


SS 


-Medicinal flowers = 


* Roses (Rosa spp). Rose-petal tea and rose oil have been 
used as a very mild antidepressant. They are also slightly 
anti-inflammatory, mildly antibacterial and astringent. Rose 
water has been used to refresh oily or ‘tired’ skin. It has 
also been used as an ingredient in douches for vaginitis and 
thrush. Try dabbing a little rose oil to help mild depression 
(or simply for pleasure), or to help you sleep; sip rose-petal 
tea to help ease heavy menstruation. Rose-petal tea can 
also be gargled for a sore throat. 

Note: The oil and extracts from different rose varieties vary. 
Rosa centifolia and R damascena oil are most often regarded 
as antidepressants. R rugosa flowers are used in Chinese 
medicine to help regulate menstruation, and as a liver 
stimulant. R gallica petals were most commonly used in 
skin preparations. 


* Yarrow (Achillea millefolium). Yarrow flowers can be 
added to a steam bath to help sinus and hayfever symptoms. 
The oil distilled from the flowers is anti-inflammatory and 
also used in chest rubs for nasal or catarrh problems. 


¢ Hollyhock flowers. An old-fashioned cough mixture used 
to be made of hollyhock flowers simmered in syrup till it 
was thick and bright red. 


¢ Flower water 
six cups flowers or herbs, 
four cups boiled or mineral water, 
one cup vodka. 
Let the flowers and herbs sit in the vodka for a week in a 
warm but shaded place. Strain, add the mineral or bottled 
water, seal and keep in a cool shady place. 

Dab on after showers or on the back of your neck 
and on your wrists to refresh you on hot days. 


Olivia did a very nice drawing of the frog sitting on a lily pad. 
Asher went to a lot of effort by colouring in the picture of 
Jackie’s place, pasting it on a sheet and decorating it very nicely 
and Sharnie-Rae sent a very colourful entry, too. 

Thanks very much to everyone who took part in the 
competition, and because the standard of all entries was so high, 
everyone who entered will receive an EG frog fridge magnet, 
handmade by our illustrator Helena Anderson. 

And finally, the winner is Jonathon Ferrar, from Snug 
in Tasmania. Jonathon picked all the creatures in Jackie’s 
garden correctly and the name he chose for the EG Frog got 
the most votes. And that name is... Knee Deep (‘k d Frog’ 
for short?). Jonathon is eight years old and takes a size L in 
overalls and we know he is looking forward to working hard 
with his mum in his new overalls. Well done, Jonathon and 
everyone who took part. —Karen 
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Cob — truly 
a ‘hands on’ 

building 
experience 


(or is it ‘feet on’?) 


This ancient earth building method, 
which allows such freedom of 
expression, has plenty of other 
advantages for owner-builders. 


HERE is a simple, natural building material that 

has been used for thousands of years. Houses built 

with this material are unbelievably cheap and 
energy efficient, and anyone of any age can help build with 
it, after being shown how. Modern houses are expensive to 
build, and force most people into paying off a mortgage for 
a lifetime. Such houses need a great deal of energy to heat 
and cool, and the building materials are increasingly toxic 
to builders and their residents. 

So, what is this ancient method? Well it is called, 
cob. The word comes from Old English and means ‘a lump’ 
or ‘rounded mass’. Cob builders form lumps of earth mixed 
with sand and straw using their hands and feet. 

Unconsolidated, hand-formed earth is probably the 
world’s most common building material. Cob has been used 
for centuries even in the harsh climates of coastal Britain, 
and as far north as the Aleutians. Thousands of comfortable 
and picturesque cob homes in England have been 
continuously occupied for many centuries. 

Cob consists of clay, soil, sand and straw. The large 
proportion of straw holds the whole building together as 
one monolithic piece, and the curvilinear design system 
creates stable walls. Building with cob is like sculpting 
with clay. It is easy to form windows, beds, seats, ovens, 
and niches. It is easy to add on, cut out, or reshape at any 
time, even after the cob is dry. Cement is completely 
unnecessary. In windy areas a stucco plaster or whitewash 
is traditionally used on exterior cob surfaces. Cob walls 
one to two feet thick provide immense thermal mass, 
adequate insulation, and are ideal for passive solar 
construction. As it is fireproof, cob can be used for building 
ovens, stoves and chimneys. A favourite design is a cob 
bench or bed heated by the flue of a wood-burning stove. 
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Linda Jeffcoat, of Edible Landscapes, attempting foot 
cobbing, also known as pisé. 


Cob and company 

How fast is it possible to build with cob? It depends 
on the weather and the size of your workforce. But does it 
really matter? Building quickly can miss the point and half 
the fun. Cobmaking is a peaceful, meditative rhythm of 
mixing mud, straw and sand. In dry weather it is possible 
to build up to a foot in height per day. You have to allow 
each course of fresh cob to consolidate before applying the 
next one. Building cob is faster and casier with company, 
so it lends itself to community projects, building parties and 
workshops. Everyone can join in. The young and the elderly 
can do whatever they can manage. A single person or couple 
could build a home at leisure. 

Cob is one of the cheapest building materials 
imaginable. With inventiveness and resourcefulness, the 
costs of other parts like doors, windows, roof and floors can 
be extensively reduced. The first cob house being built in 
Caboolture in Queensland is from natural materials found 
on the site, or recycled material, with the only exceptions 


Mal McKenna, also of Edible Landscapes, burning off the long 
straw before rendering. 


being the stone and sand. The cost of the house so far is about $750. 
Cob building does not need experts. Once the basics are understood, 
it is extremely simple. In just a few days novices can learn how to select 
materials, prepare a mix, form cobs, and build a simple wall. Cob-building ‘ 
workshops give other information such as site selection, foundations, 


Preparing the mix. 


windows and doors, attachment of wood and other materials, detail work 
and finishing. 

Cob is enjoying a revival, helped by more expensive timber and 
the increasing interest in natural and environmentally safe building 
practices. 

Much of the present interest in cob comes about because of two of 
the founders of the Cob Cottage Company in Oregon in the United States. 

In 1985, Ianto Evans and Linda Smiley travelled through Britain 
researching earth buildings. They have spent the years since designing, 
building and living in cob houses, and are now passing on their knowledge 
to others. In early 1995 they visited Australia and trained the first wave of 
Australian cob builders. 

Now a group in Brisbane is near to completing A cob bread and pizza oven. 
Australia’s first cob building. Perhaps cob’s greatest 
advantage is its artistry. You can sculpt a house rather than 
build it. 

An individual dwelling that reflects the heart and 
personality of its owners, can be made possible using cob. 


Heritage Skills Weekend 


cirsiano Featuring Blacksmithing & Forging, 
TAFE Bush Tools Skills & Heritage Crafts 
AT BUCHAN, EAST GIPPSLAND 

ON MAY 18 & 19 i 

IN VICTORIA’S SNOWY RIVER COUNTRY 


* Cross cut sawing e Metal ID e Felting 
e Adzing e Heat Treatment e Cross-stitch 
e Post Squaring -Hardening ¢ Spinning 
Morticing -Tempering e Children’s 
e Charcoal Making Program 


And More! 


Workshops 
Mal McKenna and Linda Jeffcoat, of Edible Land- 
scapes Permaculture Nursery will conduct workshops 
on cob building in Caboolture, north of Brisbane in 
May, June July, August and November. For details con- 
tact Edible Landscapes, 37 Bangalla Street, Toowong, 
Qld, 4066; phone (07) 3870 3872. 


' Weekend Course Includes: 
Riverside Setting Evening Barbecue & Lunches Expert Instruction 
only $220.00 per Family of 4 $120/$70 single 
DON’T MISS THIS UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


DELICIOUS WINES IN RETURNABLE BOTTLES 


See page 61 for details 
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From Spade Jo Blade 


Gary Thomas' Garden Recipes 


Earth Garden’s regular feast of magical, yet simple, 
culinary delights as enjoyed and presented by chef, 


Gary Thomas. 


Drinking, smoking, and the foods we eat 
I WAS just pottering quietly around at home recently, doing 
a bit of nip and tuck on our house renovations, minding my 
own business, when there was a cooee from the hall. One 
of the neighbours walked in. 

“G'day, how are you?” 

“Fine. How are you?” 

“Swell. Would you like a cup of tea?” 

“No thanks. I’ve just come to ask you to do something, if 
you'd be interested.” 

“Maybe. What is it.” 

‘“We’re looking for someone to give a talk out at the local 
youth training centre”. 

“Oh yeah. What about.” 

“They’re running a program on drug abuse. There’s been a 
talk from a doctor and one from an ex-junkie, and now I 
thought you might be good.” 

Now I’m puzzled. What could I possibly contribute 
to this program? And so, gullibly perhaps, I asked. 

“Well, we’re looking for someone who drinks and 
smokes and still manages to hold their life together, and I 
immediately thought of you.” 

Pause for a moment while I digest this character 
assessment. “That’s a bit of a backhanded compliment,” I 
hedged. 

“These kids should see that there’s a middle ground. 
That they don’t have to choose between writing themselves 
off and nothing at all.” 

“All things in moderation,” I suggested. 
“All things in moderation,” she agreed. 

As it turned out I was unable to ‘come out’ on the 
day scheduled for the discussion. By some irony I was 
attending a large-scale birthday party for a friend the night 
before. I fully expected to see the dawn, and to see it by 
way of drinking, dancing and smoking. So I nominated 
several other people I thought might be appropriate. 

My neighbour left to pursue these other people. I 
sat down, shaken but not stirred. And while I was sitting 
down I thought about what she’d said. I tried to imagine 
the lifestyle of these young offenders. I considered my own 
situation and what I knew of the other people I nominated 
as the ‘drinking, smoking, holding their lives together’ type. 
It seemed to me that if there was a difference (and I was not 
at all sure), it could be in the foods we eat. 
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How often 
does drinking 
and smoking 
go with steak 
and chips at 
the pub or a 
late night 
hamburger? 
How often 
does breakfast 
consist of a 
cuppa and three cigarettes? Or that seven-course dinner, a 
meat pie and a sixpack? If I had to offer advice to those 
young people, it would be this: have a good breakfast; eat 
plenty of fruit, vegetables and grains; and give the junk food 
amiss. Learn to enjoy cooking. 


A get-well breakfast for the A-G 

Heard it all before? So have I. That’s because it 
works. We are what we eat, aren't we. This is why I’ve 
been interested in Cherry Ripe’s column in the Weekend 
Australian recently. There have been columns about the 
market’s propensity to sell unripe fruit and the reasons why, 
articles on genetically altered pork, and on the whole issue 
of too much meat consumption for the world to sustain. Yes, 
she is talking about stuff we’ve all known for years. The 
exciting thing is that she is getting this information 
prominently displayed in the mainstream press. A big 
thumbs up for Cherry Ripe. 

And a big thumbs down for the Attorney-General, 
Michael Lavarch, who launched the new credit-card size 
‘smart card’ recently by showing how it could be used to 
buy a $4 fast-food breakfast. We are what we eat, eh! Maybe 
it’s those boys in Canberra who really need the talk on 
nutrition and the moderation of bad habits. 

Mr Lavarch, you do not look well. I remember 
when you were appointed — the youngest Attorney-General 
ever, or some such thing. And then I saw you again the 
other day, clutching your Big M breakfast bag, and I was 
struck by your condition. So I’m offering you a think-well, 
get-well breakfast. (And if anyone who reads this does know 
the man, please pass it on.) 

Take one hand-size beetroot and par-steam it whole 
for, say, 20 minutes. Meanwhile, sit on the floor and do 


some deep-breathing exercises. Put the beetroot into a sink 
of cold water to cool it down. The skin will now slip off 
easily. Cut the beetroot into five to ten mm thick slices, 
ready for pan frying. Now, gently humming a tune of hope 
and cheer, go to your refrigerator and take out the tray of 
polenta you made yesterday. 


Remember polenta 

(You remember the polenta. You slowly added one 
cup of coarse cornmeal to one litre of boiling water and 
stirred for a few minutes until it was cooked through and 
very, very thick. You seasoned it with salt, pepper, parsley, 
parmesan cheese or fresh corn, and spread it out on a tray to 
set. I hope you remembered to spread the polenta so it was 
only one cm thick before you popped it in the fridge.) 

Anyway, still humming that tune of hope and cheer, 
cut yourself two or three playing-card size pieces of 
cornmeal. They are soft yet firmly held together. 

Now puta slick of the good oil into a big frypan on 
medium heat. Place the beetroot and polenta slices side by 
side in the pan. As they gently fry, spend the next few 
minutes making the beds and giving the house a quick tidy- 
up, including that stack of newspapers in the corner. Turn 
the frying slices over. Eat a cup of yoghurt with banana 
slices. Ponder what you hope to achieve today. Put a handful 
of washed spinach on top of the polenta and beetroot. As it 
wilts, turn and stir. Add a squeeze of lemon, turn onto a 
plate and eat, accompanied by a litre of water. Move your 
bowels and go to work with a smile upon your face. 
Meanwhile, I'll see what I can do about the drinking and 
the smoking. 


Capsicum 

To use a raw capsicum: lay it on its side and cut 
slices, beginning at the butt end. This will ensure the best- 
available produce for another day. To use a whole raw 
capsicum, sit it on its head (or vine end) and slice it 
completely down the middle. Holding each half upright, 
cut a ‘V’ shape around the head and discard. This is the 


quickest and simplest way to get the maximum quantity of 
pepper. 

For the extra touch that matters, lay the hull flat on 
a board, colour-side down, and with a sharp knife placed 
horizontally, slice off the seed shell and inner veins — in 
effect all the ‘white’. Go slowly until you get the hang of it. 
There might be some waste initially, but the improvement 
in flavour will outweigh any losses because the bitterness 
of the pepper is in those veins. Also a de-veined pepper can 
be sliced thinly across and popped in water in the fridge for 
an hour or two. It will curl and twist into interesting shapes 
which kids love when tossed through a salad or clumped on 
top of an open sandwich. 


Cheesy capsicum 

For one person, blanch a (preferably red) capsicum 
in boiling water for three minutes. Remove and cool rapidly. 
Cut the pepper in half as previously described. In a small 
bowl, mix together a handful of cooked rice, six small cubes 
of fetta cheese, four chopped mushrooms or six chopped 
snowpeas or 14 peas or five chopped beans, a small salad 
onion, and some parsley. Fill each pepper half with this 
mixture and place upright on a baking tray inthe oven. Cook 
in a moderately hot oven for about 20 minutes or until the 
fetta points are nicely browned. Meanwhile, make 
something like a blue cheese sauce. Take a pat of low salt, 
full-flavoured blue (such as the Tarago River range from 
South Gippsland, Victoria) and melt it gently with an equal 
mass of vegetable stock. In a pinch, water will do, just use 
less. Or for a richer sauce, use cream. When the capsicum 
is ready, place on a plate and pool the sauce over and down 
the sides. The plate should already be garnished with any 
mixture of sprouts and semi-dried tomato wedges. 


Sun-dried tomatoes 


Sun-dried tomatoes have been popular on food lists 
for several years now. Three years ago I went to an industry 
show day, and it seemed every second exhibitor had a slant 
on sun-dried tomatoes. They were vacuum-sealed, in olive 
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Now in its 7th joan this authoritative 150 page guide is endorsed by professionals and amateurs 
ia's ultimate, non partisan renewable energy source book. A veritable gold mine of 
knowledge to save you time, money & frustration. 
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oil, in canola oil, marinated with capers, made as a paste, as 
a dip, and as a cure for sick politicians. And now we have 
semi-dried tomatoes. The first time I saw them was in a 
deli, so I bought some. They were tasty — very tasty — but 
too expensive for a habit. So we make our own. 

Use only firm, ripe tomatoes. Conventional 
wisdom says Roma-type tomatoes only, but I’ ve found any 
smaller type of tomato can produce a good result. Cut six 
tomatoes into wedges of four or six. The purpose is to create 
auniform size. Gently squeeze or scoop out any loose seeds. 
(This is really only important if you wish to store the finished 
product longer than a week.) Otherwise, place into a bowl 
and mix thoroughly with the following: 

* one teaspoon of minced garlic, 

e half-a-teaspoon of sugar, 

e one teaspoon of salt and pepper, 

e three teaspoons fresh (or one-and-a-half of dried) thyme 
leaves; and, 

e a good splash of olive oil. 

Place a cake rack on top of a metal tray, and spread 
the tomatoes loosely. Now comes the tricky bit. Every 
oven is individual. Know thy oven, and know thy drying 
times for tomatoes. As arough guide, we use a gas oven set 
on 400° F for about an hour, then turn it off except for the 
pilot light. The tomatoes are left on the tray, slowly drying 
to the heat of the gas pilot overnight, say 12 to 16 hours. 
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April 20th 1996 - 10 a.m. 


Sporting Complex & Oval 
South West Highway 
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the fruit and kick-starts the drying. You may consider lining 
the tray under the cake rack. Stains from 12 hours of slowly 
drying tomato juices can be difficult to remove. 


Growing pains 

It hasn’t been the best growing season on record 
up here. There was even a whiff of winter in the air 
yesterday, even though it’s only early February! But I’m 
still looking forward to that corn crop. It won’t be long 
now. And this year I’m going to stop eating one cob short 
of stuffed and nauseous. And I’m going to take that one 
cob, and the two I sneak from Trudi and Tom, and I’m going 
to make corn pancakes. For they sure are delicious. 

For 12 pancakes, take two cups of blanched corn 
kernels and chop them roughly. Mix in a large bowl with 
two small, finely minced onions, one cup of cornmeal, half- 
a-cup of cup plain flour, one teaspoon of baking power, and 
one teaspoon of salt and pepper to taste. Combine four eggs 
with one cup of milk and mix all ingredients together 
thoroughly. Using your favourite pancake pan and method, 
cook evenly, keeping the cooked pancakes warm in a low 
oven with the door ajar, until the batch is complete. Serve 
topped with whatever you fancy. 

Broccoli and cheese is a favourite of ours, and I’m 
not sharing. Get your own. I first saw this recipe in Michael 
Robert’s book Secret Ingredients (Bantam Books, 1988). 
Most of the recipes are useless to me because they rely 
heavily on rich meat components. However, the man has a 
true passion for his cooking, and as an example of fancy 
American West Coast cooking, it’s a good read. 


The bell rings 
for me 

My son started at the 
local primary school this 
weck, keen as mustard! 
He’d been counting down 
the days in spite of my 
pleas to stay home for 
another 12 years. So, it’s 
early-to-bed and school- 
lunches time. And hisses 
from the green-eyed 
monster as he tells me what 
a wonderful woman his 
teacher is (of course I want 
her to be wonderful, just 
not too wonderful). And 


ADULTS $4.00 - CHILDREN $1.00 


E 
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concern for the bad 
company he might start 
keeping. And worry about 
just what the hell is the 
State doing by assuming 
partial command of our 


es - Diny Monaghan 


PAAANO 


EME 


Balingup is 290 km south of Perth 


baby anyway. And what filthy lies and misdemeanours are 
ahead of us. And in an election year, what’s more, and 
without even a local representative council to trust. Jeff 
Kennett — leave my child alone! 

Anyway, I'll have some more on school lunches 
next time. For now, I’ve found that quickly- made dinner to 
guarantee a healthy young appetite — fried rice noodles. 
Marketed as ‘Rice Stock’, the product we use is from China 
and contains a mass of dried noodles made from rice and 
water only. Each packet contains enough to make 15 healthy 
adult serves — that’s around ten cents per serve. 

The beauty of fried noodles is that they can be made 
anytime during the day and left at room temperature in a 
sealed container until needed. Simply heat a good inch of 
vegetable oil in a heavy saucepan until it reaches frying 
temperature. Pluck a few strands of noodles off the mass 
and place in the saucepan. They will sizzle and expand. 
Using tongs, flip the noodles over. Give them two seconds 
more and put them onto absorbent paper. Patience is the 
key, as with all frying. Don’t cram too much into the 
saucepan at once as a portion will inevitably fail to cook, 


and that ain’t tasty at all. Five minutes’ attention to the job, 
small quantities only, and you'll still have a mound ready 
for.tea. Place a healthy handful in a large bowl in front of 
each person eating. Give them your best selection of steamed 
vegetables, cut into interesting shapes and bite-size pieces, 
draped, tossed and positioned over the noodles. 

I find children are pretty happy with that. Just leave 
them to make a mess on and off the table. For myself, I add 
a little lemon-butter sauce. I use the lemon-dressing recipe 
outlined in EG 94 (page 68). Warm it gently and whisk 
with an equal amount of soft butter. Drizzled gently over 
the noodles and vegies, I tuck in while the kid tells me yet 
another horror story of what the class brat did today. 

Until next time, cheers. 


If you believe you can make Gary’s capsicum dish 
with 13 peas instead of 14, feel free to shirtfront 
him next time you call into the Cosy Corner Café 
in Hepburn Springs in Central Victoria to sample 
his cooking. 


Earth Garden around Australia 


WELL it’s a new year and yet another circuit of shows, fes- 
tivals and field days for the intrepid Earth Garden team ‘on 
location’. A few new gatherings have popped up this year, 
so at times we will be heading to ‘uncharted’ territory (as 
well as returning to old stomping grounds, of course). Any- 


way we will try to keep you in touch with our ramblings, so 
that you can drop in and say G’day when we’re in your 


vicinity. 


The tour dates to hand for the next six months are as 


follows: 


¢ Dubbo Intensive Ag Expo (NSW). Dubbo Showground, 


22-23 March 1996. (See advertisement on page 55.) 
e The Alternative ’96. Albury Showgrounds (NSW), 
13-14 April 1996. (See advertisement on page 56.) 


° Daylesford Working Cottage Craft Fair and Exhibition. 
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Venues around Daylesford (Victoria), 27-28 April, 1996. 
(See Bush Telegraph, this issue.) 
° Alternative Farmvision ’?96. Geelong Showgrounds 
(Victoria), 3-5 May, 1996. We’re in the ‘Building Section’. 
e Mudgee Small Farms Field Days. Mudgee Showground 
(NSW), 19-20 July, 1996. An old favourite. 
e Farming the Future Expo. Cooroy Sports Complex 
(Queensland), 26- 28 July, 1996. Another favourite. 
e South Coast Field Day. Candelo, near Bega (NSW), 
17-18 August, 1996. Its second year, promises to be great. 
Well, all that should keep us on the streets, as it were. 
So, if you think you can make any of those venues, come 
along — we’d love to see you. Don’t forget, bring your list 
of missing back issues and complete your library! 
See you on the track. 
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Service Berries - Suitable for eating as fresh fruit or for juicing. 
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Syrian Haw Berries - Large, fragrant flowers followed by aromatic fruit, 
looking, smelling and tasting like small yellow apples. 

Japanese Raisin Tree - Handsome polished foliage, footstalks of the flowers 
swell and become succulent and pulpy, the pulp being very sweet and edible. 


Peaches; Nectarines; Prunes; Japanese and European Plums 
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Bamboo — versatile, renewable, 


maliqned and misunderstood 


Bamboo grows quickly, and has an astonishing number of uses. It is a pity Australia 
does not use it more widely. Asia is producing superior plywood, composite beams 
and paper (among so many other things) from bamboo on a major scale. Victor 
Cusack and Deirdre Stewart plan to change the face of bamboo in Australia by 
promoting the clumping species through displays and workshops at their property, 
Bamboo World. Here Earth Garden presents the introduction to a series of articles by 
Victor on growing, harvesting, treating and using this incredibly versatile resource. 


AMBOO has unfairly acquired a 
reputation in Australia as an invasive 
and uncontrollable nuisance. It is the 
running bamboos, originally a northern Chinese species and 


introduced here very early 
on, that quickly became a 
nuisance, so that some 
councils have banned ail 
bamboo. Few Australians 
know that there are dozens 
of magnificent clumping 
bamboos in this country. 
Unlike the cold-tolerant 
running variety, clumping 
bamboos will not attack 
your neighbour, are easy 
to maintain, and have 
dozens of practical uses. 
Clumping bamboo comes 
in all sizes. It is easy to 
control and to predict its 
growth, so you know how 
much ground area and air 
space the mature plant 
will take up. It is ironic 
that we live in the South 
East Asian region, and 
claim to be part of an area 
that abounds in wonderful 
clumping bamboo that is 
usually far superior to the 
running bamboo grown in 
this country. 

In South East Asia, 
millions of dollars are 
spent on bamboo research 
each year ($40 million in 
Thailand alone). 
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by Victor Cusack 
Wadeville, New South Wales. 


Victor Cusack ‘bonding’ with Bambusa Oldhamii. 
(Photo courtesy Northern Star, Lismore, NSW.) 


However the Western World, and 
Australia, is not yet taking this useful plant 
With great reverence, Asians 
indulge in this fastest growing renewable resource — 


bamboo feeds them, 
houses them, graces and 
shades their environ- 
ment. It is used to make 
their musical instru- 
ments, cooking and 
eating utensils, furniture, 
hunting weapons, and 
ceremonial artefacts. 
Bamboo provides their 
carrying and storage 
baskets, lampshades, 
ropes and strings, roof 
tiles, hats, and has 
hundreds of other 
practical and spiritual 
uses. Using modern 
technology, Asia is 
producing superior 
plywood, composite 
beams and paper from 
bamboo on a major 
scale. 

The most useful 
bamboo in the world is 
actually a giant 
rainforest plant. Their 
natural habitat is the 
edges and valleys of 
tropical and sub tropical 
rainforest, where the 
towering noble culms 
reach upwards in 
harmony with the 


surrounding trees. Bamboos 
are huge, beautiful, powerful 
grasses that are so much in 
demand that many are 
becoming an endangered 
species. 


Species selection 
Bamboo is unique in 
that most species rarely 
flower, and many of the 
superior species have not been 
recorded as having ever 
flowered. When these rare 
flowering cycles occur, often 
30 to 120 years apart 
depending on the species, that 
complete species or clone dies 
of exhaustion all around the 
world. You must then wait for the seedlings to develop into 
mature clumps! So it is impractical to rely on seeds for 
propagation (they are rarely viable for long anyway). 
Vegetative propagation techniques vary with each 
bamboo. For one-off 
plantings of clumping 
bamboo, it is often 
possible to dig up a culm 
complete with rhizome, 
roots and with the soil attached, cut the culm off about one 
metre above the ground, plant it, and water furiously for the 
first three weeks. The problem with this is to find a superior 
species that suits your space and purpose. Ask advice from 
specialist suppliers (see ‘Bamboo World’ next page). 


es 


Structures and design 

Bamboo is an economical building material. Its 
speedy growth and annual harvest cycle outstrips any other 
naturally growing product. If you planted three or four 
structural bamboos, in 
four to five years you 
will be able to harvest 
smaller culms from 
your mature clumps. 
Within seven or eight 
years you will have 
enough mature material 
to build a comfortable 
low-cost house. 

As proof of 
bamboo’s viability, the 
Government of Costa 
Rica has introduced an 
education program to 
build 6000 bamboo 
houses every year. The 


Bambusa Multiplex, ‘hedge bamboo’. You know how 
much space your mature bamboo will need. 


NAAT 


Houses, food, furniture — is there anything bamboo doesn’t do? 


houses are constructed from 
Guadua bamboo plantations 
established only eight years 
ago (not a Costa Rican 
species). The houses 
withstand the country’s 
frequent earthquakes and so 
reduce the death toll. Unlike 
Bali’s elegant tropical designs, 
the Costa Rican structures are 
indistinguishable from 
conventional housing — 
superbly strong and flexible 
bamboo frames support the 
exterior and interior rendering. 

While it is easy to build 
simple, temporary structures, 
builders can construct 
permanent houses that comply 
with council standards, if they take the trouble to learn some 
of the basic skills and procedures. For example, good design 
involves simple bracing triangulation and load direction 
placement of members, together with an understanding of 
the different joining 


Se 


“Let’s forget about running bamboo — we can systems, or both lightly 
even give it a completely different name. We 
are talking about clumping bamboo.” 


and heavily laden columns 
and beams. Columns, 
beams and truss members 
need not be limited to single bamboo culms; massively 
strong members are constructed using multiple culms pinned 
and lashed together. 

In Australia, bamboo’s potentially good name as a 
building material has suffered greatly from failures caused 
by builders’ enthusiasm exceeding their knowledge. With 
a minimum of training, it is possible to build beautiful 
bamboo houses. When constructing houses, bamboo should 
never be buried below ground level, and should always be 
protected from direct rainfall. 

If larger spans 
involving trusses or 
longer beams are 
required, an engineer 
could prepare simple 
calculations and 
sometimes a drawing in 
order to obtain council 
approval. Generally 
speaking, councils are 
likely to approve 
bamboo structures if 
the house plans have an 
engineer’s drawing or 
specifications, and if 
there is evidence the 
bamboo is a suitable 
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species and has been prepared 
correctly. It is not a difficult obstacle 
to overcome, and the design strengths 
of different species are now available. 


Harvesting and treatment 

Incorrectly harvested bamboo 
of all species wall most likely be 
destroyed within two to five years. A 
fundamental lack of understanding of 
harvesting has led to unnecessary 
frustration and has caused buildings 
to deteriorate rapidly. A major 
problem is the powder beetle (lictid 
borer larvae), which is attracted by the 
high starch content of the bamboo. 
This pest can usually be avoided by 
selecting superior species, harvesting 
at the correct time and age, and 
maturing the culms properly before 
use. A simplified formula for 
harvesting is that culms must be at 
least three years old, are only ever 
harvested in the dry season, and must be properly handled, 
cured and stored before being used. A secondary treatment 
involves the ‘Broucherie’ system of pressure injection 
(which we are now installing at ‘Bamboo World’). A slow 
but even more effective method, places freshly cut culms in 
buckets of Borax solution for up to two weeks. 

Bamboo exposed to heavy moisture will eventually 
be destroyed by fungus, which is what happens when it is 
exposed to weather. The only way of preventing this is by 
injecting chemical formulae of varying environmentally 
acceptable levels. Effective treatment of bamboo by soaking 
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Above: Bambusa Vulgaris cv 
Vittata, ‘Painted Bamboo’. 
Right: a healthy looking shoot of 
Gigantochloa Levis. 


is not efficient because the cellular structure admits moisture. 
The procedures are simple to learn and apply, but failure to 
do so is costly in the long run. 

Most bamboo provides tasty edible bamboo shoots 
as a vegetable every season. Many species are planted to 
produce fresh shoots for the market. (Moso shoots brought 
$18/kg in 1995. Australia consumes 4,000 tonnes of tinned 
imported bamboo shoots each year.) Clumping bamboo 
shoots are easier to harvest than running bamboos because 
the edible shoot portion is broken off above the ground 
whereas you have to dig up the underground part of the 
running bamboos, which is hard work. 

The influx of Asians 
accustomed to bamboo into Australia 
will increase demand for good-quality 
eating shoots and bamboo timber 
(culms) for a whole range of uses. 
However, at present Australia lacks 
expertise in growing good-quality 
bamboo, we lack architects and 
engineers trained in bamboo design, 
joining systems, harvesting, treatment 
and strength of species, and carpenters, 
too, with the skills to build bamboo 
structures economically. All this will 
limit the use of bamboo in Australia. 


Call Butler Solar Systems Pty Limited today for a no-obligation quotation. 


PO Box 473 Castlemaine 3450 Tel (054) 705 890 Fax (054) 705 922 


Please send more information to: Name 
Address 
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Species in Australia 

Recent scientific evaluation of 
bamboo confirms that most clumping 
bamboo species used in building are 


‘Bamboo World’ 


Victor Cusack and his partner Deirdre Stewart have set up 
Bamboo World on their 77-acre property, within sight of Mt 
Warning in northern New South Wales to promote non-invasive 
bamboo. Victor and Deirdre can advise on the great diversity of 
bamboo species, shapes and sizes (from a delicate two metres to 
a giant 36 metres), types (erect or cascading). They can tell you 


whether it is edible, and whether it is suitable for structures, for 
hedges or erosion control, for baskets, musical instruments and 
so on. They have recently introduced 14 new species after a 
collecting expedition in Asia to add to the 100-plus species they 
have on show at Bamboo World. 

Victor and Deirdre’s goal at Bamboo World is not only 
to spread and make available this utilitarian resource, but also to 


train architects, engineers, tradespeople, universities and TAFE 
colleges, craftspeople, home builders and environmentalists in 
the hundreds of useful purposes that superior bamboos provide. 
Education is important as bamboo becomes more available. 
Bamboo World features a species display, three different 
plantation areas, workshops and a nursery and sales area. 

Kits for different-sized low-cost buildings will soon be 
available. The kits include simple plans, joining units, and the 
calculations and data required to choose, harvest, treat and obtain 
council approval for your selected building. 

Contact Victor and Deirdre at Bamboo World, 
Murwillumbah Road, Wadeville, New South Wales, 2474; phone 
(066) 897 214. 


only recently that the superior clumping bamboos of South 
East Asia have been made available in Australia. Easily 
controlled clumping species of all sizes and profiles to suit 
all climates, including heavy frost, are now available. 
Hopefully people will no longer plant the running 
species that have given bamboo a bad name in this country. 
With rapidly deteriorating forest timber resources, 
the time will come when bamboo will play in important 
role within Australia, particularly as a multfpurpose, cost- 
free and quickly renewable resource that can be grown, and 


superior in structural strength and properties to running 
bamboo. Without following simple harvesting, treatment, 
and usage rules, both types can rapidly degrade. Superior 
structural clumping bamboo plants are now available in 
Australia, but we have limited existing resources available 
in our established bamboo stands. By volume, 99 per cent 
of the bamboo growing here is one of the following: 
Phyllostachys aurea (Golden Bamboo) and 
Phyllostachys nigra (Black Bamboo). These two cousins, 
P aurea being the more common, can develop very straight 


culms up to six cm in diameter in ideal conditions. If 


properly harvested and treated they are useful for light 
structures. They are fairly thin-walled above the bottom 
two metres of length, and the long slender tops limit the 
length and strength. Shoots are edible, but inferior, and 
should be dug from underground when the point breaks the 
surface. (It is these terribly invasive, hard-to-control 
running varieties that have been responsible for the bad 
reputation that bamboo has acquired in Australia.) 
Bambusa vulgaris cv Vittata (Painted Bamboo). This 


is an attractive vigorous clumper. A little hard to control if 


neglected for some years, very high in starch, and is fairly 
thin-walled. It is edible, but is not superior eating. It is a 
relatively inferior structural bamboo, but useable 
if properly treated. 

Bambusa balcooa. This large (up to 150 
mm diameter), vigorous Indian clumping bamboo 
is widely valued in its own country for buildings, 
furniture and other uses. It is superior as a 
construction bamboo to the above two, but again 
subject to correct harvesting. Its large shoots are 
not superior eating, being high in cyanide (not 
uncommon in some vegetables before cooking), but 
this clumping bamboo is easy to control if tended 
for a short time each year. Many of the ancient 
clumps in north-eastern New South Wales have 
been untended for more than 30 years and have 
become untidy and tangled giant masses — a 
condition easily avoided with a little care. It is 


controlled, in quite small spaces. 


Glossary 

Culm: The separate stems or poles of a bamboo plant. 
Shoot: The vertically growing embryo culm that first 
breaks the ground. Part used for eating. 

Rhizome: Underground woody mass, distuinguished from 
a root by its larger size and nodes and buds. On clumping 
bamboo, separate rhizomes grow from the mother bud and 
form the base from which a single culm grows. With run- 
ning bamboo, the rhizome forms a long cane that travels 
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Wood smoke and the art of 
cleaner burning 


The most serious environmental problem from burning firewood is smoke. 
The fine particles in wood smoke contain a complex mix of.organic 
compounds, some of which can be hazardous to health. Continuing the 
series on wood fuels, John Todd discusses the nature of wood smoke and 
how to run your heater to minimise it. 


by John Todd 


Bellerive, Tasmania. 


OLID wood is made up of cellulose (the wood fibres 

used in paper manufacturing) and lignin (the binder 

that holds the fibres together). Both are organic 
materials composed mainly of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen 
in large, complex molecules. When these molecules are 
heated they start to break down into smaller molecules, 
releasing gases from the wood such as methane, carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, formaldehyde plus several hundred 
other complex organic compounds (oils and tars). 
Eventually a residue of carbon (charcoal) is left 
which burns as glowing red coals. 


colour. The aim of good combustion is to burn the gases 
totally so there is no residue of oil or tar to condense as 
visible smoke. 

Of the hundreds of different compounds in wood 
smoke (it is rather like cigarette smoke), some are known 
respiratory irritants, for example aldehydes and phenols. 
Others are known carcinogens, for example benzo-a-pyrene. 
This makes wood smoke a serious pollutant if inhaled in 
high enough concentrations (see below). To make matters 
worse, these very small droplets (most less than 0.002 mm 

in diameter) are able to get past our nose and 
throat (where larger particles are trapped), 
a and deep into our lungs. 


Se Dee ee ble The environmental issue is not 

What we are interested in are the visl simply what chemicals are in the smoke, 

gases which are released from the solid wood. smoke ) but what level of exposure is acceptable, 
If these gases are hot enough (500° C to 600° a ini other words. the concentration of 
C), and if there is oxygen present, they will burn, A , oa ioke. Researchin- India and in the 
releasing considerable amounts of energy. A small ri CE, highlands of Papua New Guinea has shown 
part of this energy goes into heating up the aes that some people are exposed to extremely high 


following gas so that it will burn, but most is 
released as useful heat. The flames we see in a 
wood fire are these burning gases (blue and yellow : 
colours) with the orange colour coming from tiny 


pieces of burning charcoal carried up by the gas. 


Condense \ 
If some of the JSS i 

organic gases do not get A s i 

burnt, they condense into tiny PTY 


droplets as they cool. We see 
them as smoke, in the same 
way that steam becomes 
visible when water 
droplets condense, 
except that these 


wood 
smoke particles are 


organic compounds chemical 

of tars and oils. changes charcoal 

Wood smoke usually CAUSE t ash 
has a white or blucish by hea 
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b T concentrations of wood smoke for long periods 
unburn eee sare 

ort cools because of cooking over open fires or from 
Jay living in smoke-filled huts. Severe respiratory 


and eye problems are common. This is a serious 
health risk, but this smoke exposure is hundreds of 
times worse than we would experience in this country. 
It is difficult to determine what is a safe 
exposure level. The present recommended 
maximum level for smoke concentration 
in outdoor air is 150ug/m? (a yg — a 
microgram — is one-millionth of a gram). 
This means that if one cubic metre of air is 
drawn through a very fine filter, 150 
millionths of a gram of smoke will be 
burning captured on the filter. This is hard to 
charcoal visualise, but 150ug/m? of smoke 
shows up as clearly visible smog — 
visibility is a few hundred metres and there 
is a strong smell of wood smoke. My personal view 
is that this level is still too high, and that we will soon 
see the limit reduced to 100 or 80ug/m?. 


flame = 
burning 
ges 
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wood smoke. In the smokiest cities, such 

as Launceston in Tasmania, where two- 
thirds of the homes are heated with 
firewood and the cold, still winter =~ 
evenings tend to trap the smoke, there 
are several days each year where smoke 
concentrations exceed the 150ug/m? level, 
and many days which exceed 80ug/ 
m?. Of course wood smoke is not 
the only pollutant in this soup 
of small particles. Vehicle 
exhausts, some industries 
and some natural sources are 
also significant. Other cities 
where authorities 
concerned about wood 
smoke include Perth, 
Sydney, Canberra, Adelaide, parts of Melbourne and Hobart. 

I think Australia does have a wood smoke problem. 
It is not severe by international standards, but smoke 
concentrations in certain urban areas are cause for concern 
and certainly warrant action. This leads to the practical 
question of what can be done. 

Use other heating fuels. One obvious, if 
draconian, solution is to ban firewood in urban areas. The 
problem with this ‘solution’ is that the other heating fuels 
will all produce their own forms of environmental damage. 
Also, apart from the smoke problem, wood fuel does have a 
positive environmental and social impact that should not be 
discarded lightly. Banning or limiting firewood should only 
be a measure of last resort. 

Burn less wood. Better home design to maximise 
winter solar gains, and better insulation, will mean reduced 
heating and less smoke. This is highly desirable irrespective 
of the type of heating used. It improves the quality of homes, 
reduces heating costs and reduces pollution. Generally, 
Australian homes have very poor thermal performance and 
there is enormous scope for improvement. 

Design cleaner-burning heaters. This is the topic 
for the next article in this series. Suffice to say at this stage 
that there have been some big improvements in design in 
the past two or three years, and there is still room for further 
improvement. But the benefits, in terms of improved air 
quality, will only occur slowly as people replace older heaters 
with the new clean-burning models. 

Operate heaters properly. One of the most 
effective ways of reducing smoke from woodheaters is to 
operate them properly. Tests in our laboratory have shown 
that in extreme cases the poor operation of a heater can 
produce ten times as much smoke as good operation. 
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about which we can really do 
something significant. 


How to reduce smoke 
in your heater? 

e Always run the heater on the high- 
burn rate (air controls fully open) for 
15 to 20 minutes after re-loading. 
This is particularly important before 
turning the heater down for overnight 
burning. This establishes a good, hot 
fire which increases combustion of the 


gases coming out of the wood, even when 

one smokey the heater is turned down. It makes 
eater can surprisingly little difference to how long 

P ollute the heater burns. It just burns much better. 
neigh bours e If the fuel has burnt down very low so that 


there are only a few glowing coals left, it is important to use 
a bit of newspaper and some smaller pieces of wood so that 
there is a vigorous fire established quickly*if you intend to 
keep the heater burning. 

A useful rule is to ensure there is always a good 

flame visible if there is any wood (as opposed to charcoal) 
left in the heater. If there is any wood in a warm heater, the 
gases will be coming out of the wood and must be burnt to 
avoid smoke. 
* Do not overfill the heater. In most heaters, there must be 
enough space for the air to move down the glass and into 
the base of the fire. This means there must be at least five 
cm to ten cm 
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There must also 


be space over 
the top of the 
fuel load to 
allow flame to 
develop and to 
burn off the 
gases released 
from the wood. 
An overloaded 
heater will 
force these 
gases into the 
cooler parts of 
the heater and 
flue where they 
will not burn. 
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e When lighting a cold 
heater, always use 
sufficient dry kindling to 
establish a good fire 
quickly. Itis also a good 
idea to put two or three 
loosely crumpled sheets 
of newspaper on top of 
the fuel load when first 
lighting the heater, 
because this burns 
rapidly, heats the flue 
and gets the draught 
going. ; 

e Use smaller logs to get the fire established. For high heat, 
use larger logs for slower burning. 

e Use dry firewood. Wet wood means less efficiency and 
much more smoke. Store your firewood in a well-ventilated 
shed or other covered area (see EG 94, pages 39 and 40). 

e Place logs in the firebox so that there is about two cm 


the cleanest way to run it. 


Use dry wood. 


between each log. This allows air to get into the hot area of 


the fire and leads to better combustion. 


e Check your heater flue for smoke every now and then. If 


it is producing lots of visible smoke for more than 15 minutes 
or so after lighting or refuelling, then you need to adjust the 
fuel to get a better fire. Different heaters have different 


e Packaged and custom 
designed systems 


Free call: 1800 644 550 

Direct (042) 28 2999 

Fax: (042) 28 2890 

(international Code: +61 42) 

Locked Bag 8849 South Coast Mail Centre 
2521 NSW Australia 
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The best way to run a woodheater 
Always burn fast for 15 minutes after reloading. 
Use plenty of kindling to get a good fire established quickly. 
Do not overload the heater. 
Regularly check your own heater for smoke to determine 


Always have a good visible flame if there is any wood (as 
distinct from charcoal) left in heater. 


Keep the heater and flue well-maintained. 


e Suppliers and installers 
of BP & Solarex 
modules 


ways of loading fuel to 
give the cleanest burning. 
You will have to use trial 
and error to get the best 
arrangement for your 
heater. This is one of the 
best ways of reducing 
smoke from your heater. 

e Keep your heater and 
flue in good working 
order. The flue should be 
checked each year and 
cleaned of creosote if 
necessary (EG 94, pages 38 to 40). 

Your neighbours will be annoyed if smoke from 
your heater blows into their homes. If it is a regular problem 
it may be possible to solve it by increasing the height of 
your flue. But make sure your heater is correctly installed 
because a taller flue usually means the heater will run a bit 
hotter. If friends and neighbours have woodheaters, talk to 
them about the best way to run them. The network can 
make a big difference to the problem of wood smoke across 
the country. 


John Todd lectures in environmental studies at the University 
of Tasmania. 


e Quality turbines 


e Accredited suppliers 
and installers 


e Compatible with solar 
and hydro systems 


Platypus Power 
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e High efficiency 
e Proven reliability 
e Easily installed 


e Operates with as little 


PLATYPUS POWER as 1 metre head 


MICRO-HYDRO 


PYRAMID PoWER™ 


Agents for Advanced Energy Systems Products Portable solar power package 
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Yes! — to sewer alternative 


Michael Wilson and Fiona Buining have managed to convince the local 
council that their composting toilet and reed bed greywater treatment 
system was a valid reason for not connecting to the nearby sewer. 


by Michael Wilson and Fiona Buining 
Hepburn, Victoria. 


E HAD always been unimpressed by the sewer. 

When we lived in Sydney we felt awful 

contributing to the ‘floaters’ in the water near 
the ocean outfalls. The Sydney solution, a long pipe to dump 
it all a few kilometres offshore, didn’t reassure us in the 
slightest. We became quite convinced that wherever we 
lived, we were not going to contribute to nutrient problems 
` in our seas and waterways. We wanted to find a good waste- 
treatment system that retained as many nutrients as possible, 
preferably in a form we could use on our garden. 

In September 1995 we moved into our house on a 
one-acre block in the sewered township in Hepburn, central 
Victoria. And no, we have not connected to the sewer. After 
six months of negotiation with Central Highlands Water 
(CHW) and Hepburn Shire Council, our composting toilet 
and reed-bed greywater treatment system was approved. 

When we first tested the waters by talking to senior 
management at CHW about an onsite system instead of the 
sewer, they simply said, “you have no chance”. In addition 
we expected rigid legislation that required sewer connection. 
However, what we found was quite supportive legislation 
under the State Environment Protection 
Policy, Waters of Victoria (SEPP). This 
policy is under the Environmental 
Protection Act 1970, and the Water Act 
requires all water authorities to conform 
to SEPP. 

A lot of homework led us to 
Terry Lustig from Environmental 
Management in Sydney. 

We had already decided on a 
composting toilet, and we knew that 
most on the market had approval from 
the Victorian Health Department and 
the Environment Protection Authority 
(EPA). We needed help in the design 
for the greywater system to treat our 
kitchen, laundry and bathroom water. 

Environmental Management 
had EPA and Health Department s 
approval on greywater treatment 
systems, through its subsidiary N, 
Environment Equipment. So we used 
Terry Lustig and John Randles as 


The toilet 


the Rotaloo 


exhaust 


Slab suspended 
over small cellar 
just big enough for 


composting toilet 


consultative engineers to design a system and to talk directly 
to CHW. This meant they could not knock us back on 
technical grounds. We confidently submitted our plans with 
supporting documents and covering letters. They knocked 
us back! The reasons given were clauses 28 and 40(e) of 
SEPP. They read, 

‘The discharge of waste water from any sewered 
property where sewerage reticulation is available should 
be to the sewerage system, if that waste (with pre-treatment 
if necessary) is acceptable to the responsible authority.’ 

The other reason was, 

‘In sewered areas appropriate steps shall be taken 
by sewerage authorities to ensure all premises are connected 
to the sewerage system for the purpose of domestic waste 
water disposal.’ 

We cried “foul”! When you read the legislation in full, there 
are clauses like clause 19. This read, 

. any technology which achieves the same or greater 

performance than the specified technology shall be 
acceptable.’ 
Furthermore, clause 37 encouraged both water conservation 
and reuse of waste water for irrigation, watering of gardens 
and wetland recharge. It became obvious that we needed 
some ruling on what SEPP requires. 


Plastic cover over access 
cellar forms a glasshouse 
that heats inlet air 


Rotaloo 
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To 20 m of absorption 
trench: slotted pipe in 
“<<, gravel filled trench 
running along the 


i contour. —> 
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bathroom and 


laundry 
aten Ñ 


grease \ 
trap 
septic tank with 
The reed bed 


two baffles 
treatment system 


The EPA administers the relevant Act, so we 
suggested they evaluate the whole matter. They wrote, 

‘Clause 28 and 40(c) of the SEPP (Water of Victoria) 
clearly encourages the connection ofany premises to sewer 
where it is available. However there is no statutory power 
in the SEPP to require connection of any premises to the 
sewer... the responsible authority must determine which 
alternative is going to have least impact on the environment’. 

Sorry to fill the page with legal babble, but we believe 
our system is the first of its kind in a sewered area in 
Australia. If others want to find sewer alternatives, then 
being well-informed, plus refusal to take ‘no’ for an answer, 
is probably the way to go. 

The EPA ruling was the turning point. CHW 
approved the system after a full board meeting, and 
suggested a four-page, section-173 agreement be attached 
to our title. This agreement included a detailed monitoring 
program, indemnifying clauses, eventualities on sale of the 
property and so on. All this went back to the final authority, 
Hepburn Council, which would be expected to rubber-stamp 
an EPA, Health Department and CHW approved system. 
But, in its wisdom, it knocked us back on the basis of clauses 
28 and 40 (e). 


Absurd 


At a one-hour meeting with the commissioners, we 
pointed out how absurd it looked when the sewerage 
authority said they were happy for us to treat our own waste, 
but the council said they were wrong. We pointed out that 
by saying ‘no’, the council was implying that the EPA was 
wrong in ruling on its own Act. I think the council realised 
it would look very silly at the Administrative Appeals 
Tribunal. It gave us approval the next day! 

The system itself is shown in the sketches. A Rotaloo 
composting toilet sits under a conventional concrete slab 
floor. The slab is suspended over a cellar which has a 
glasshouse-like structure over the outside section that 
ensures dry warm air flows through the toilet. The compost, 
ready after one year or more, gets buried in our gardens. 

The greywater system includes a grease trap outside 
the kitchen, a modified septic tank, two parallel lines of reed 
beds, and final disposal into a 20-metre-long conventional 
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Reed beds — 12 in total, in two parallel 
lines of six. Each bed is 3 m x 600 mm x 
500 mm deep. 


absorption trench. Bacteria do all the cleansing work. Even 
in the reed bed, it is the bacteria living on the reed’s roots 
that do the treatment work; the reeds take up nutrients and 
pump oxygen and other goodies down to the roots to help 
the bacteria do the job. The bacteria we want hate grease, 
hence the grease trap and the modifications to the septic 
tank, making it like another large grease and sludge trap. 
By harvesting the reeds (up to one-third each growing 
season), we can get the nutrients out of the reed bed and 
under our fruit trees as mulch. 


Baffles 

The reed beds were constructed by digging two 
parallel trenches each 18.5 m long, 600 mm wide and 500 
mm deep, witha fall of one in 100. Ian Stares, our wonderful 
plumber, had concrete baffles made up with a hole in the 
top for a short length of round stormwater pipe to slide 
through. The baffles were placed vertically every three 
metres. We just needed to check that the outlet (that is, the 
hole through the baffle on the downhill side) was 30 mm 
lower than the inlet (the hole on the previous baffle) to give 
us the right fall along the beds. 

Slab plastic is strong and comes off the roll already 
doubled in just the right size to line the trench. The plastic 
was rolled out down the whole trench. A bit of folding and 
pleating ensured a snug fit in each bed and up and over the 
baffles. A small hole could then be made to slip the outlet 
pipe through the baffle, and the plastic was sealed to the 
outlet pipe with either waterproof concrete, epoxy resin or 
Denso tape (a grease impregnated cloth tape that sticks very 
well to plastics). We are experimenting to see which is the 
best method. The trenches were then filled with 25 mm+ 
scoria/blue metal mix. The gravel can be quite large, up to 
75 mm diameter, but shouldn’t be smaller than about 25 
mm. The gravel completely covers the outlets; no water is 
visible, hence there are no mozzies or risk of disease. 

The final act to get the system going was the planting. 
Digging and planting into gravel is not pleasurable. In the 
end we used three main species, Typha (bullrush or 
cumbungi), Phragmities and Juncus, dug from a neighbour’s 
dam or roadside drains. The 7ypha and Phragmities are 
growing best and will probably dominate for a while. 


In summer, evaporation and transpiration from the 
reeds sucks out more water than we put into the system, so 
we have needed to use a bit of tap water in the last few beds 
to keep the newly planted reeds growing well. They need 
to be well-established for winter when evaporation and 
transpiration will be minimal. Even though the reeds die 
down over winter, the root mass is still alive and bacteria 
are still working away. 

We are really enjoying dealing with our own waste. 
It is great not to flush good drinking-water down a toilet. 
When we pull a plug we think of it as watering our reeds. 
The reed bed is to the north, a useful firebreak, and provides 
a supply of mulch. When we go to the toilet we know the 
nutrients are going to go back on to our land. Ultimately it 
grows more food, which we eat to provide more waste and 


so on. We are using the nutrients from our waste to grow 
mulch and food crops, which is a damn sight better than 
using them to grow toxic blue green algae in our rivers! 


Cost 


The greywater system cost about $3,500 — from the 
pipe leading out of the house to the reed bed, but minus the 
planting. This figure also included digging, installation and 
equipment — grease trap, septic, baffles, scoria/blue metal 
mix, and so on. The toilet cost about $3,000, which included 
the purchase of the Rotaloo, installation, plumbing 
attachments and various sundries. 


e Michael Wilson runs a permaculture design consultancy, Wilson 
Land Design, in Hepburn, Victoria; phone (053) 481 666. 


A luverly bunch of communites 


The Fruit Salad Network peels away some of the mysteries of living together. 


by Michael Wyatt 


Healesville, Victoria. 


AUSTRALIA boasts a rich heritage of intentional community 
life going back to William Lane’s New Australians in 1893. 
Victoria hosts a committed and vibrant core of communitarians 
who are working to make all Australians aware of the 
advantages of community living. Victoria’s intentional 
communities each have their own character. The 35 adult 
members of Moora Moora Community, at Healesville, share 
245 ha of sub-alpine pasture and forest, and live in closely 
grouped single-family houses. 

The members of Commonground at Seymour manage 
36 ha of revegetating grazing land, and live in one large 
communal dwelling which accommodates additional visitors. 
While outsiders are encouraged to join both Moora Moora and 
Commonground, members are born into the Ruark community, 
which occupies a single multi-family dwelling in the Melbourne 
suburb of Heidelberg. Each of these communities works with 
the establishing Mulkirri Community (which owns land at 
Bega) and Coorabbin Community (which owns land at Yea) 
under the ‘Fruit Salad’ umbrella. 

‘Fruit Salad’ has 
been meeting at least 
every six months for three 
years, and including 
participation in the 


ites wees! Autumn Short Courses 


Free public field day and Food Walk 


Communities Network is now establishing a role in the broader 
community. It is organising a course on ‘Living in Intentional 
Communities’ with the Council of Adult Education (CAE) in 
autumn 1996, and is hosting an intentional communities festival 
at the end of 1996. The CAE course will intgoduce community 
life. It will answer questions like: 

e How did Victoria’s successful communities start? 

e How do you join an existing community? 

e How are community decisions made? 

e What sustains a community? 

e What can go wrong? 

The course will enable participants to see the community 
facilities, meet members, discuss issues, and find how 
communities really work. The communities festival, which 
will be held at Commonground in late 1996, will enable those 
in established communities to gather and celebrate their 
common interests. 

If you are interested in the Fruit Salad Network,the CAE 
course, the festival or in community living generally, you can 
ring Ed or Kate at Commonground on (057) 938 257, or Michael 
or Sue at Moora Moora on (059) 623 316. 


= 17th March 


management of the 1993 
Moora Moora Festival. 
These meetings have 
been informal, and have 
allowed community 
members to develop 
closer ties. 


The Fruit Salad 


Planning Your Property 


Fruit and Nut Growing 

Bush Tucker and Other Uses of Native Vegetation —____ 
Organic Vegetable Growing/Free Range Poultry 

Farm Forestry 


Full Day Practical Courses Taught by Graham and Annemarie 
Brookman, Glenn Christic and Ian Nuberg at The Food Forest, a 15 
hectare Permaculture farm on the Gawler River, PO Box 859, Gawler, 
South Australia 5118. Tel 085 226 450 or 221 594 
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J he Green power revolution 
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The Rainbow Power Company recently connected their factory in Nimbin, northern 
New South Wales, to the local grid network — but with the intention to supply power 
rater than withdraw it. 


by Peter Pedals 
Nimbin, New South Wales. 


OR the past four years, we at the Rainbow Power 
Company (RPC) have been proud to be self- 
sufficient for electric power. Recently we made the 
bold step of connecting to grid power. Having made that 
statement, I hear remarks such as, “Shame on ya” and, “What 
about your ethics?”. No! We haven’t turned around from 
supporting renewable energy sources to supporting coal- 
fired power stations. We are aware that coal-fired power 
stations in Australia release an amount of Greenhouse gases 
equivalent to the total released by all the cars, trucks, buses, 
motorbikes, planes, trains, ships and boats put together. 
We have, in fact, become a small power station, 
selling our surplus power to Northpower, the local electrical 
power distributor. We have 60 solar panels and two wind 
turbines with a total generating capacity of more than six 
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kW. We recently acquired a trace grid interactive inverter 
which can meet all of our 240V power requirements, and 
allows us to sell off any surplus to Northpower’s distribution 
lines, or import any power when there is insufficient solar 
or wind power for our requirements. Now I can hear sighs 
of relief from those realising we haven’t lost the plot after 
all. 

One of the least cost-effective and most polluting 
forms of power generation is with a petrol generator. We 
used to operate one as a backup on those windless overcast 
days, and wished for a better solution. Since connecting to 
Northpower, we haven’t had to use a backup generator and 
hopefully we won’t have to ever again. 


Steam engine 

There is sufficient battery storage on the premises 
to help us through the unlikely scenario of no solar, no wind 
and a major power blackout in Nimbin. Even then we still 


have the steam engine which we can fire up to run the whole 
factory. So rather than having lost our scruples, we are 
helping to make grid power a little Greener. 


If Professor Martin Green from the University of 


New South Wales realises his ambition of low-grade silicon 
solar panels at grid-competitive prices in an urban 
environment, then we may very well see this sort of thing 
happening everywhere. Just imagine every urban landscape 
with the roof of all the houses clad with solar panels, and 


the governments subsidising us to do just that in order to 
decommission coal-fired power stations. 

The power distributors lied to us when they said 
that electricity was clean, but maybe they can help to make 
that statement a little more truthful by helping the Green 
(solar) power revolution. As long as the sun shines and the 
wind blows, we can have power that does not spew out 
Greenhouse gases nor create radioactive waste. Best of all, 
we can sustain our lifestyle and live in a cleaner environment. 


Jose's prize 


OSE Robinson and her partner Don have lived on Wild 
Cattle Island for 16 years. The tiny ten-kilometre-long island 
is just below the Tropic of Capricorn, in the Colosseum 
Inlet south of Gladstone in Queensland. They have a hot dry 
climate, and there is no topsoil. However Jose Robinson’s 
permaculture-style container gardening has produced food in 
abundance. She has been so successful that last year she won the 
first and only gardening competition she has ever entered — for 
the best organic garden in a local competition. Her prize of a 
plaque came with $100 worth of garden products. There were 230 
entrants in the competition. All except her had real soil to work 
with. Jose says Don hasn’t been able to shut her up about it. 
Does she have any secrets? Jose says it has been less a 
secret and more an inspiration. The harsh, dry elements made 


conventional gardening very difficult, until she hit on the idea of 


using extra-large containers. In spite of mulching, the dry sand 
drained away water too quickly, but the containers hold moisture 
long enough to grow fruit and vegetables. 

Jose has adapted the idea to garden beds enclosed by logs 
of bush timber, lined with plastic sheeting with drain holes. She 
grows bananas, pawpaws, asparagus, sweet corn, lettuce, carrots 
and many other vegetables. 

She fills 20-litre paint drums with compost, seaweed, 
manure and straw, and grows capsicums, chillies, tomatoes and 
spring onions. The beaches provide all the fertiliser she needs — 
seaweed and dried mangrove leaves for composting. A separate 
compost bin holds all fish by-products like bones, scales, and mud 
crab shells. 

Water is a problem, but Jose and Don get by with tanks 


island garden 


Jose’s built up garden of banana, pawpaw and asparagus. 


and a filter system for their greywater which is channelled to the 
garden. The Robinsons regard their lifestyle as ideal. Their dry, 
sandy island is an idyllic oasis of abundant food, created by working 
with Nature. 


EZ G A S O L E C Infrared Heating - Focuses heat on birds & litter rather than wasting energy heating the whole 
shed. 


SZ Infrared Heating Systems 


High Efficiency Heating - up to 25% savings on gas useage over less efficient heaters. 
Variable Control - Maximizes Efficiency. 


Compact, Lightweight Proven Design - Easy to install, to store and to clean. Low 
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PERMACULTURE IN HINDSIGHT 


Six of the tools Bruce has found most useful. Note the ear protectors, and the long handles of the 
lopping shears. 


Useful tools 


qqa SUEY 


In this part of his continuing series, Bruce Hedge shares 18 years’ experience spent 
developing his permaculture property. Here he looks at some of the tools he has 
found most useful during that time. 


by Bruce Hedge 


Newham, Victoria. 


VER the past 18 years, we’ve gathered a 

collection of useful and not-so-useful tools to 

make life easier. How I wish that the tools 
Michael Plane described in EG 94 were available when we 
started our humble efforts. But there are some tools we 
tend to use more than others, and we suggest you look at 
these if you’re starting out. TIl repeat the old adage, though 
— buy the best tools you can afford, they’I] last much longer 
and will be much easier to use. 

Consider a smaller spade. Note that the blade is 
only 140 mm by 220 mm (see opposite), compared with the 
190 mm by 290 mm of conventional spades. The smaller 
spade makes digging much easier and less tiring, and it 
penetrates harder ground with less effort. We find it excellent 
for tree planting, burying pipes and digging drainage 
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trenches. Incidentally, if all your trees to be planted are in 
the tapered tubes, the Hamilton tree-planting spade is an 
invaluable tool. Your local Landcare group will possibly 
know of one for hire. 

I consider that my pruning loppers (pictured 
opposite) are the most fabulous ever made. Note the long 
handles (see main photo above) and lever action which 
multiplies the cutting force. They are not cheap (over $100), 
but they are priceless. Our seven-year-old son, Liam, can 
cut 25 mm thick branches of tagasaste reasonably easily, 
and they will cut 40 mm thick branches with a bit more 
effort. The long handles allow access right into the centre 
of gorse bushes and high up into overgrown shrubs and 
bushes. They are a godsend to people with arthritis who 
find ordinary secateurs difficult to use. Made by Wolf, ours 
are model RS 820, but there is another model I haven’t used 
which has an adjustable lever action. 

The next tool is one we were ‘too pure’ to buy in the 


The lever action of these 
lopping shears multiplies 
the cutting force. The 
smaller spade makes 
digging much easier and 
less tiring. 


early days. We thought 
whipper-snippers were 
noisy, polluting, and antisocial 
devices. And they are! But 
now we wouldn’t be without 
one. Anyone who has used 
one will know why. Let’s face 
it, two adults trying to garden 
ten acres is impossible without 
mechanical aid. Try to geta 
model which is fairly powerful 
without being too heavy, and 
get a good set of ear and eye 
protectors. I haven’t used a 
whipper-snipper yet with 


SOLIDSTAT gt UNIVERSAL THERMOSTAT 


ASA CUNE E REUE DESIGNED & MANUFACTURED 
LIABLI 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL IN AUSTRALIA 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Ph/Fax (066) 832 559 
P.O. Box 34 Coraki, NSW 2471 


MULTI POINT HEAT CONTROL 


e ALL SOLID STATE 

e TEMP RANGE 20-50C 

@ POWER HANDLING 2400W 

e FULLY SUBMERSABLE PROBE 

e EASILY ADJUSTED AND MOUNTED 


automatic line feed, but I imagine that feature 
could be useful. I also wouldn’t be without my 
Triton WorkCentre and Black and Decker 
“Workmate’ portable bench. Both have proved 
their worth time and time again. I’ve talked to 
many people who have them, and nearly everyone 
agrees. 

A good library of ‘alternative’ books is 
essential. Earth Garden is the best place to look 
(pages 94-96), but many of the ‘classic’ books 
can sometimes be found in secondhand shops or 
at auctions. Keep your eyes peeled, but beware 
of the books that are merely English or American 
texts ‘translated’ to Australian conditions. While 
there is usually some good information in them, 
there are now so many excellent Australian 
gardening books (especially suitable to our 
conditions), that buying ‘overseas’ can be a waste. 

Get a heavy-duty, pneumatic-tyred 
wheelbarrow. Buy the best you can afford and don’t leave 
it out in the rain. You’ll use it more often than you think. 

One not-so-necessary tool is a ride-on mower. Don’t 
get me wrong — they are wonderful to use, but I can’t justify 
owning one. I use one once or twice a year to knock down 
the thickest spring growth to reduce potential fire hazards. 
But I hire it from the local equipment hireawentre. Having 
capital equipment worth perhaps $3,500 or more, sitting 
around for 360-plus days a year is not justified. When you 
work it out, the interest on that capital can hire a lot of 
equipment. And there’s no maintenance costs, or 
depreciation on equipment you hire. 

We find it more useful to have a powerful hand 
mower for grass and scrub around the house — as long as it 
starts easily. “Oh yes” I hear you scream! The person who 
invents the small engine that can be started reliably on the 
second pull by a ten-year-old will make a billion dollars. A 
hint for all back-to-landers — try for a doctorate in small- 
engine maintenance before embarking on the great 
adventure. It will save a lot of cursing and frustration to 
know where to start to look when something isn’t working. 


SH FARMING 


ges Freshwater Engineering 
l [7. FO. Box 23 Avalon NSW 2107 
\ ‘018-227498 fax 02-99182486 
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Gon’ fishin’ 


for a livin 


Soke "y 


David and Sue established the pools, installed the plumbing, and erected a framework. 


David and Sue Rae are 
swimming against the current of 
convention by trying a different 

approach to commercial 
aquaculture and starting small. 


by David Rae 


Montville, Queensland. 


F YOU think of commercial aquaculture, 

the chances are you will imagine expensive 

hectares of murky ponds, marginal land, 
netting, pumps, sheds and a lot of risk. That was 
my perception. The possibility of earning money 
from aquaculture was triggered when Sue’s son 
Greg Cash, an honours graduate in marine biology, con- 
ducted an experiment to grow barramundi and to prove his 
recirculation system in a Brisbane suburban backyard. 

Using two, four-metre-diameter, above-ground 
pools, connected to a biological filter recirculation system 
(and to Brisbane’s chlorinated water supply), he success- 
fully raised 600 barramundi fingerlings to ‘plate size’ (375 
to 500 g) in six months. 

I have always been interested in fish and fishing, 
and this seemed to answer our need for income. While our 
avocados will provide some income, we are now looking 
to Greg’s recirculation system to provide more. 


Blinkered vision 
Thus began our aquaculture venture. First came the 
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foe Ae Mes nis ae 


Shadecloth was not enough to prevent algae growth so black 


cw e ag ” a 7 


3 


plastic was used over the frame. 


approval process. Fortunately our land is designated rural 
and our council advised fish farming was ‘as of right’. 
After that it was a question of battling through the depart- 
ments of Primary Industry, Water Resources, Environment 
and Heritage. The major problem is one of attitude, and 
dare I say, blinkered vision. Unfortunately, there appears 
to be few who support the theme, ‘small is beautiful’. 

Having been granted our licence, we now felt con- 
fident enough to invest time and money into the venture. 
Our aim was, and still is, to start small by doing as much of 
the work as we could, and to get back our investment as 
soon as possible. 

We had several truckloads of fill delivered, which 
was later dumped and levelled. Electricians installed 
power and electrical equipment. We did a quick course in 


waste irrigation 


galvanised pipe buying and cutting, then we built the shed. 
Greg helped install the tanks, we laid on water from our 
bore, and we were in business. 


Licence 


Our licence is for barramundi, and fingerlings are 


only available in Queensland from October to March.. 


ROTA 


QIPOSTING TONLE 


ENVIRONMENT EQUIPMENT Pty Ltd 
Telephone: (03) 9587 2447 Fax: (03) 9587 5622 
e-mail: rota.loo@environg.com.au 


10,000-litre, 4 metre _ . ZF 
diameter tank 


aeration 


Cross-section of the tank and filter 


Naturally, by this time it was March! Alas, the major 
suppliers had disasters. Their fingerling stock was lost to a 
cold snap and a viral infection. 

So for the past few months we have been experi- 
menting to gain experience and to get comfortable with the 
system. We have been learning with silve# perch because 
they are readily available, and from crayfish, because we 


Produce | 
Alternate or | 
Intensive | 
Products? 


væ 


NTENSIV 
AGRICULTURE E 


If so ... Expand your Market 


By Exhibiting at the . 
Dubbo Intensive Ag Expo 
22-23 March 1996 


EXPO CENTRE 
DUBBO SHOWGROUND 


Exhibits will include ostriches, aquaculture, deer, 
alpacas, olives, worms, native & cut flowers, nuts, 
buffalo, mushrooms, fashion and crafts. 

Sites are limited, so call now to reserve your space. 
Please phone Diana Barton on Tel (068) 845544 
or Fax (068) 845542 
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had been given advice that they can’t be grown in 
recirculation systems. All are doing extremely well, al- 
though they are not stocked to commercial levels. 

It has not all been smooth sailing. Covering our 
frame with shadecloth proved inadequate to prevent algae 
growth. Additional shadecloth over individual tanks also 
failed. We finally solved the problem by erecting tents of 
black plastic. A solid roof is the answer. Some form of 
solar heating would be ideal, and probably would not be 
too difficult to install. However, we see those as relatively 
minor improvements. We think it is better to start than to 
wait for perfection! 


The heart 

The heart of the system is a biological filter. This 
converts ammonia to nitrite, then to nitrate which fish can 
tolerate. Water is then returned, aerating the tank. A 
major benefit of course, paramount in Australia, is the 
effective use of water. Almost all is recirculated. There is 
a small amount wasted to backwash the system, and we 
even use that for irrigation. 

Light, heating, water-quality, and feeding problems 
are under control. It is not a ‘battery system’ for fish. 
Even at the final stocking level of 300 kg per 10,000-litre 
tank, they have plenty of room. However, it should be 
remembered that this is an intensive-growth system, and as 


Arthritis? Ulcers ?? High Cholesterol? High Blood 
Pressure, skin complaints? and much more. 


ALOE VERA CAN BE A WONDER DRUG. 


The growing methods of ALOE VERA have been 
largely ignored in all scientific studies on the possible 
curative powers of this anciént miracle plant. 


OUR POWERFUL FRESH ALOE VERA 
LEAVES MAY HELP YOU. 


We are producing arguably the most powerful and 
safest alternative plant ever known. 

Grown in glass houses in Central Victoria in 
the Mineral Springs Area. 
By taking the fresh gel on a daily basis it is usually 
normal by day 4 or 5 to notice an energy increase and 
a reduction in aches and pains. 


IF SO, THIS MIRACLE ALOE VERA 
PLANT IS SUITABLE FOR YOU. | 


The succulent fresh leaves are cut only when or- 
dered. Delivery can be via overnight Bag anywhere 
in AUSTRALIA. 

Refrigeration life in a crisper is approx 3-4 weeks. 


Write to: Reply Paid 37, AV Growers, 
PO Box 163, Bentleigh East, 


Victoria, 3165, 03 9570 6788. 
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such requires more management than pond culture. 

Costs will vary according to conditions required for 
particular species. For instance, our costs are high because 
we have decided to heat the water to provide the best 
growth conditions for barramundi. (Now we are research- 
ing the possibility of barramundi in summer, and trout — a 
cold-water fish — in winter.) 

Keeping things simple, one four-metre-diameter 
tank system can support 300 kilograms of fish. With 
barramundi, at the best temperature and feeding regimen, 
fingerlings will grow from 30 mm to plate size in six 
months. 

By timing the purchase of fingerlings, it is possible 
to have two harvests a year. .One tank will produce 600 kg, 
worth say $6,000, at a cost of $2,400 a year (fingerlings, 
food, power). 

Our system challenges conventional aquaculture 
which needs massive amounts of land, water, and capital 
investment to be economically viable. Whether our sys- 
tem is ‘commercial’, time will tell. After all, that means 
different things to different people: However, certainly for 
Sue and I, we are confident it will provide the income and 
interest we are seeking. 

e We would be happy to show other Earth Gardeners over 
our farm, but would appreciate a phone call first on (074) 
456 381. Evenings are the best time to contact us. 


THE ALTERNATIVE '96 
ALBURY FIELD DAYS 


Offering practical solutions 
to every day situations 


ALBURY SHOWGROUNDS 

13th & 14th APRIL 1996 

# Agriculture 

# Alternative power # Crafts & Arts 

# Alternative Building # Medicine & Health 
INFORMATION, ENTERTAINMENT, DISPLAYS 
& DEMONSTRATIONS 


# Livestock 


SITES ARE CURRENTLY AVAILABLE: FOR 
PROSPECTUS AND SITE APPLICATIONS 

PLEASE PHONE MARJORIE, ROD OR JUDI 
ON (060) 21 6933 OR MOBILE (018) 578 997 
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IN 1996 


A thatched-grass shelter 
for a contemplative spot 


Jose, Don and a tall friend enjoy the shade from the thatched grass roof. 


ae 


Grass is usually something found underfoot. Here Jose describes how 
she and her partner Don moved local grasses overhead to 
make an effective sun shelter. 


by Jose Robinson 
Wild Cattle Island, Queensland. 


OME time ago, we landscaped a section of the yard 

where we were to build a sun shelter. A roomy and 

shady place to sit was the order of the day — some 
serious navel contemplation or meditation was coming up! 
We live in the tropics, so we use as many shaded areas 
from the hot summer sun in our gardens as possible. And 
in our building projects we use recycled timbers where 
possible. We use fallen bush timbers if we can, so our 
structure blends with the surroundings. 

We decided that a floor area for the shelter 
3500 mm in diameter would be ample space for five or six 
seats and a centre table, and with room to move around. 
We lived in New Guinea for ten years, and observed many 
tropical sun shelters being erected by the New Guineans. 
So, we had a fair idea of how to go about the job. First we 
drew up a rough plan dividing the circumference evenly 


into six sections — we’d need six uprights. The central 
peak of the roof would be approximately 2660 mm high, 
with six triangular segments supporting it. 


Bush timbers 

The next step was to measure out the position of the 
six posts and cement them securely in the ground. We 
decided to use bush timber for the uprights, so we satu- 
rated with creosote the sections which would be in the 
ground. Sandy islands like ours are prone to white ants, so 
it pays to take this precaution. 

Next day, after the concrete was hard, we began 
bolting the cross-pieces at the top of each post, mitring 
them where they joined. The next step was cutting, drill- 
ing and screwing the six roof supports. These timbers 
were about 70 mm by 40 mm by 2300 mm and needed to 
be cut on a bevel where they met at the apex. (This proved 
to be a tricky job, but if you were out a smidgen, it 
wouldn’t be noticed; the thatching would cover it.) 
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The finished product: a superb thatched grass sun shelter. | 


We built the shelter around a tree stump about 70 
cm high and 60 cm in diameter. We thought the stump 
would make a solid base for a centre table and screwed a 
round piece of eight mm marine ply on to it that we had 
acquired from the tip. 

Our roof construction had to be solid to withstand 
strong winds. Our island is in an area prone to cyclones, so 
we couldn’t afford to take any chances. 

To support the roof trusses, we erected a centre post 
of 120 mm diameter. The base of this rested on the centre 
of the table, and we used several guy ropes to keep the top 
of the post stabilised until we could skew-nail the bevelled 
roof supports to it. We also nailed metal reinforcement 
angle strips to the top of each support where it joined the 
centre post. This extra strength is our insurance in strong 
coastal winds. Next, we added six smaller dimension 
cross-pieces, one in each triangle to help support the 
thatching. 

It was easy up to this point. Now came the hard and 
tedious part —securing the wires to hold the thatching, and 
then the doing the thatching. 

Firstly we had to go out into the forest on the island 
and cut the metre-high grass. This grass occurs all up the 
Queensland coast and mainland islands, and is commonly 
known as ‘blady’ grass. We knew it as Kunai grass from 
our New Guinea days (these shelters are known there as 
Kunai houses). It is a very fibrous grass, tough and long- 
lasting. If it is thatched thickly and very close together, it 
is impervious to all but the heaviest of rain. 

After spending about one-and-a-half hours in the 
hot sun cutting grass and bundling it, we thought we had 
enough to thatch the first of the six roof segments. That 
was the understatement of the century! Our huge pile of 
grass, taking up most of the tray of our ute, only filled in 
the first two rows of the first segment. Each roof segment 
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eventually required ten rows of the 
thatching, so we had a long, long way 
to go. 


The lowly labourer 

I was almost ready to give up, 
and cover the roof with ugly galva- 
nised iron instead. However we 
soldiered on. Don chose to attach the 
rows of wire around the roof on which 
we'd fold over the grass. He is far 
stronger than me and could pull the 
wires tight with heavy-duty pliers and 
make them fast. I became the lowly 
labourer whose job it was to climb up 
and fold each bundle of grass over the 
wire, one row at a time. Then Don 
would secure a second wire over the 
grass to hold it from springing up 
again. 


The framework ree = 
before, thatching 


Beginning at the base of the outside perimeter of 
the roof structure, I tightly packed each bundle of grass in, 
as I folded it in halves over the wire, and worked up to the 
apex of each section. One section had to be completely 
finished before I could move onto the next, otherwise there 
was no way of getting back to it. As it was, my head 
seemed to be bobbing up and down through the wires as I 
worked. : 

How did we go about the thatching? We bought 
about 150 metres of light fencing wire. We used this in 
two rows as a base for the grass thatching — one row of 
wire to bend the grass over, and a second row on top of the 
thatching to secure it. 

We measured and cut a length of wire sufficient to 
stretch from one lower corner of the roof to the next corner 
of that segment, just above the perimeter framework. We 
made a tight loop in one end of the wire using pliers and 
then nailed it just above one corner. We pulled this taught 
and made a second loop at the other end, which was then 


table top 


bundle of thatching 
about a metre long 


support skew-nailed 


apex to centre post 


fcentre post of 


one of six 
timber posts 


old tree stump 
still rooted in 
ground 


nailed to the other corner. I folded a bundle of grass big 
enough to grip in one hand in halves over the wire. I 
pressed each bundle of grass tightly together in turn along 
the first wire until it was completed covered. We attached 
a second wire over the top of the folded grass about 150 
mm down from the first wire to stop the grass from spring- 
ing up. 

We did each row in a similar manner, overlapping 
the previous thatch, and so on up to the apex. As we 
moved up the triangle, the rows became shorter and 
shorter, until the top row was so small it was difficult to 
push the thatching through. A few hours of this work in 
the summer sun became rather tiring. 

The roof took us about three weeks, working each 
morning for a couple of hours. By then something really 
aesthetically pleasing had taken shape. We were delighted 
with the finished product. We used half a plastic fishing- 
ball float to finish off the pinnacle. 

After all the roof thatching was complete, we slid 
three or four lengths of 25 mm bamboo across each seg- 
ment on the underside of the thatching. We fastened these 
bamboo struts by simply tucking them behind the main 
roof supports. The bamboo gave the thatching extra sup- 
port — there was no sag. 

It’s been over two years since we built our summer 
house. It has had plenty of use, and visitors much admire 
it. Looking back on its construction, probably the cooler 
winter months would be a more suitable time for such a 
job. A few people have asked us to build them a similar 


first bundle of 
grass folded 
over wire 


apex of roof 


first wire looped 
and attached 
each end of 
one segment 


second wire 
looped and 
attached each 
end securing 
o — grass of 
WYO first row 


18] ijj 


second wire is on top of grass and 
gets covered by next,row of grass 


Materials used 

e Six posts of bush timber, each about 2450 mm long. 
e Six horizontal roof supports, recycled timber, 100 
mm by 75 mm by 2250 mm. 

e Six upright roof supports meeting at the apex, 100 


mm by 75 mm by 2300 mm. 

° Six lengths 60 mm by 25 mm by 1300 mm for extra 
‘halfway’ horizontal roof supports. 

¢ Plenty of short lengths of 25 mm bamboo for ran- 
dom thatching supports. (We grow our own bamboo 
and use it green.) 


shelter, but we’ve declined. We assured them that most of 
the fun is gathering the materials and ‘doing it yourself’. 


PERMACULTURE 
Certificate and 
Advanced Courses 
Accredited by VETEC. 
Perm. Institute 
Certificate 


e Enrol any time 
e Work at your 


MORE THAN 180 COURSES 
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e Alternative Farming 
e Native Plants 
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e Business ° External 
e Writing studies 
* Photography; AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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VIDEOS E Sa 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale 3140. Ph: (03) 9736 1882 
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e Herbs ¢ Propagation 
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and AUSTUDY APPROVED 


... and more 
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A water tank. eases 


Healesville, Victoria. 


What, no pm 
crane? | l 


worries! Wa. 


You have just bought a 22,500- 
litre plastic tank that weighs 
400 kilograms. How do you 

drop it into its hole? Well, 
quite easily, as it turns out. 


i! 
fe 


il 


cant 
ya 
nH 


3e 


Many hands make light work — in this case to 


turn the tank around. 


PLASTIC water tank probably carries about as much 
environmental cost as a concrete one of the same size, 
but its much lighter. Hopefully, it should last as long. 
The purchase price is about the same — my 22,500-litre (5,000 
gallon) tank cost me $1,850 including delivery. 
Geoff Councel of the company, Victorian Tank Specialists, 
brought his plastic tanks to the Moora Moora Festival in February last 


Here it comes! 
The tank is poised on the edge 


year. I saw him again in July at the Burnley Field Days (which Earth (top). The tank turns up . . . and 
Garden ran so well). So, when I wanted a water tank, I thought of him. down with a satisfactory thunk (above). 


My one worry was, what happens in a bushfire? Will the tank 
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melt? Of course, any tank will be damaged by a fire that is 
hot enough, but a concrete tank will stand up to consider- 
able heat before cracks appear. 

I found a spot between my house and a high em- 
bankment, where the tank would not be exposed to fierce 
heat radiation unless the house was already well ablaze. 
My house is designed to be bushfire resistant, and I am 
determined to stay with it and defend it when the fire 
comes. In any case, if the house is gone, the tank won’t do 
me much good. 

The tank has a diameter of 3.5 metres and a height 
of three metres. I cut a 3.5 metre-diameter notch into the 
embankment, giving a nice, protected recess for the tank. 
The only problem was that no truck could possibly drive in 
to put the tank into place. It would have to be dropped 
down from above. 

I found out that the tank weighed 400 kg. A few 
phone calls told me that a mobile crane could do the job in 
ten or fifteen minutes, but the return trip would cost me at 
least $250. Friends came up with various suggestions. 
The best was to use a helium balloon. Unfortunately, I 
couldn't find one big enough. We were still discussing 
different ideas when the tank arrived, and we ended up 


following the truck driver’s suggestions. There were six of 


us — the truck driver, my friends Phil and Hardy, 
wwooofer Andrew, my daughter Anina, and myself. Two 
visiting Dutch women took the photographs. 


Delicious wines in returnable bottles 
Pay only $7.88 litre delivered anywhere in Victoria 


al As an introduction to our great wine 

“bs concept SWORDS would like to offer 
you 12 litres of its most popular wines 
for the price of 11. 


These wines are inexpensive and you 
will be pleasantly surprised by their 
high quality. $7.88 per litre, delivered, 
is equivalent to just $5.91 per 750ml. 
Separate from the wine price, you pay 
a $3 bottle deposit. This is refundable 
on return. 


This offer includes 3 different whites 
and 3 different reds. Included in the price is pick up of 
your empty Swords bottles anywhere in Victoria. 


Est.1989 


Reordering is easy. 


For more details phone (03) 9415 1122. 


KORE 


133 Brunswick Street Fitzroy 3065 


First, the driver simply shoved the tank off the truck 
so it flopped onto the ground on its side. It bounced 
around a little. I had an old carpet pegged out over the 
drop into the recess. This was to make sure that no stone 
sticking out of the earth would ambush the descending 
tank. 

We had two long ropes. One was thrown over the 
tank and taken around under it. The other one was too 
thick and heavy for this. First we threw a light line over, 
then used this to pull the heavy rope. 

When the driver managed to get his truck out of the 
way (after losing some rubber), we drove the old tractor 
into place, and tied one end of each rope to it. In retro- 
spect, a car would have done as well. Two strong men 
then pulled back on the other end of each rope, while 
Anina and gravity slowly moved it to the edge, and over. 
The tank went down so easily it was an anticlimax. Imag- 
ine trying to do this with a concrete tank. 

We now had to turn the tank to get it to face the 
right way, then stand it up. Turning was easily done by 
two people. To stand it, we removed the cover over the 
hole at the top, and inserted a piece of wood with a rope 
tied to it. Phil and I knelt at each side of the tank and lifted 
with our backs while the other three pulled on the rope. 

THUNK! The tank flopped onto its base. A little 
bit of shoving got it into its final resting pl&te. I hope it 
will be there for many years. 


IF more people 


used our toilet 


you wouldn't have to 


swim IN one. 


The REVOLUTIONARY Nature-Loo 
composting toilet system doesn’t waste 
WATER, doesn’t cause pollution 


and costs less than a septic tank. 


Call (07) 3367 0601 now for 
a bleach FREE brochure. 


naldre L00 


It’s only natural. 


P.O.Box 1213, Milton Q. 4064 
Email:natloo@ozemail.com.au 
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HE DROUGHT has broken in my part of Queens- 

land, and we’ve experienced a hot, ‘normal’ wet 

season. Forecasters say that usual 
weather patterns are returning, and hope- 
fully we can look forward to great grow- 
ing seasons in the future. The water tanks 
and my two dams are full to the brim, and 
it should be a won- 
derful autumn and 
winter in the gar- 
den. Trees and 
shrubs planted dur- 
ing the drought 
have produced wonderful crops, and 
I’ve harvested an abundance of figs, 
blueberries, bananas, mulberries, paw- 
paws and custard apples. 

Butall the wonderful rain 
has depleted the soil of nutri- 
ents. The first job for autumn is 
fertilising the garden. I don’t 
want the trees to ‘starve’ after 
their incredible summer growth. 
Heavy rain usually results in acid 
or sour soil, so after testing the 
soil in the vegie garden with my 
trusty pH testing kit, I’ve added 
lime to correct the pH levels. 
(Testing kits can be bought at 
any garden supply store, and 
come with full instructions.) 
Most vegetables, fruit trees and 
some ornamentals require a pH 
level of 5.5 to 6.5. Native plants 
prefer an acid soil of 4.0 to 5.0. 


Compost 

Organic matter in the soil 
breaks down very quickly in hot, 
wet weather, so I’m going to 
give everything a good ‘feed’ of 
compost. I have plenty at the 
moment — from all those sum- 
mer weeds, copious amounts of grass clip- 
pings, plus mango, banana, and lychee skins, 
lots of salad scraps, and the seafood scraps from 
Christmas. I mixed in a couple of barrowloads 
of cow manure a few weeks ago, and now it’s ready to use. 
I'll also put a good handful of ground mineral rock around 
the fruit trees, and T ll add a kilogram of this great product to 
every 12 square metres of the vegie garden. This will replace 
minerals lost from the soil during the summer. Ground 
mineral rock can be bought from the larger garden supply 
shops under various trade names. 

I’ve already harvested the sweet potatoes, which I 
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Organic gardening 
in warmer areas 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 
RS SEO 


washed thoroughly. They’ re now baking in the sun fora few 
days. This will stop them rotting, and will give me a good 
supply over the winter months. I will leave 
a few of the younger tubers in the garden to 
provide fresh material for next season’s 


In my œ 
Autumn is the time I plant a good 


variety of vegeta- 
Beans are 


tropical garden Seiras 


a growing tempera- 
ture of 24° C to 28° 
C. They burn in 
very hot sunshine, so they will thrive in 
the autumn weather. Silver beet is my 
all-time favourite — it will provide a 
constant supply of greens right 
through until November. Itlikes 
a temperature range of 5° C to 
26° C. With the same tempera- 
ture requirements, lettuce really 
enjoys the cooler weather. I 
plant successive crops until early 
summer. Amazingly carrots pre- 
fer a range of 5° C to 28° C, 
which is quite warm consider- 
ing carrots originated in tem- 
perate zones. I’ve planted a 
dozen tomato seedlings, and I 
need a quick growing season so 
that the fruit is ready to harvest 
before July, and the onset of 
winter frosts. They like a tem- 
perature of 10° C to 28° C. I 
plant cucumbers at the end of 
February, because this vegeta- 
ble does not like excessive wind 
orrain. So I waited until the wet 
season was over. 

Coriander and parsley 
seeds will be sown in April. 
Both these herbs prefer cool 
weather, and if planted too early 
in the season, will go to seed prematurely. 

Many newcomers to the tropics and 
sub-tropics have difficulty adapting their grow- 
ing techniques to the climate. People have an 
idea that in the tropics everything grows luxuriantly and 
without effort. Unfortunately, this is not always the case. 
Tropical gardening is quite different from cold-climate 
gardening. It has its own qualities and characteristics. 


Contrasting 
Gardening using cold or temperate climate methods 
can be quite difficult and often disappointing. There can be 


quite contrasting growth patterns when temperate-zone gar- 
den plants are used in the tropics. Basil is a good example: 
in cooler climates it is a strictly annual herb, but here it can 
be pruned back each year to become a perennial! 

A plant like lantana, which originated from Britain, 
is so suited to a warm tropical climate it is now classified as 
a noxious weed, and infests large areas of northern New 
South Wales and Queensland. Groundsel, another noxious 
weed here, is listed in some gardening manuals as ‘an 
attractive garden shrub’. The water hyacinth, which now 
chokes many waterways and reservoirs, is another example. 
Ageratum conyzoides, classified in a popular gardening 
manual as a hardy annual, is called Billy-goat weed in 
Queensland. This is a terrible pest on my own property and 
re-grows and re-seeds even after repeated slashing right 
down to soil level. 


Unpredictable 

Broadacre weed-control using organic methods can 
be difficult and a lot of hard work, so it’s not surprising that 
so many gardeners rely on copious amounts of herbicides to 
gain control. Bulbs and many popular, temperate climate, 
display plants such as larkspur, snapdragon, dianthus, and 
lobelia, to name just a few, can be quite unpredictable when 
grown intropical conditions. Bulbs suchas iris and daffodils 
(a personal favourite of mine) may flower once, and then the 
bulbs will rot in the ground. Although some temperate 


climate plants do well during the cooler months, the onset of 


VICTORIAN TANK SPECIALISTS 


Polyethylene Water Tanks 


Tough 


[VJ No rust or 
corrosion 


Superior Tanks... 


(VJ One piece 
construction 


4] Choice of 
colours 


: Iv) Non toxic 
y = W) Fully 
...Made to Last! “*"* 
For Further Information 
Contact: 
VICTORIAN 
TANK SPECIALISTS 
Tel: (03) 9796 1713 
(059) 431100 
Fax: (059) 432268 


hot humid weather, with monsoonal rains (January and 
February), can cause their sudden death. 


Compensation 

However, there is compensation. Exotic foliage and 
dazzling colour are a feature of most gardens, and many 
tropical plants produce masses of brilliantly coloured flow- 
ers. Delonix regia or royal poinciana is a perfect example. 
Suitable for larger properties, it grows to 12 metres high and 
often more than 12 metres wide. The blooms completely 
cover the tree, so that it looks like a giant scarlet umbrella! 

Plant propagation is also easy and fast here. I simply 
poke cuttings into a pot or directly into their permanent 
position. Roots are formed in two or three weeks. The 
beautiful frangipani with its masses of fragrant, yellow, pink 
or red flowers can be propagated easily from cuttings. I take 
hardwood cuttings from an established plant and allow to 
dry for 14 days before planting. 

Surprisingly, many nurseries in the tropics stock 
plants quite unsuitable for this climate. When I buy new 
plants, I now take along my plant reference book to double- 
check, because I’ve often bought plants which have ‘died 
suddenly’ in the wet season or simply ‘sulked’, growing very 
little. I hope you all enjoy autumn in the garden as I will. I’d 
better give my irrigation system a good overkaul too, now 
that I’ve got loads of water! 


Nullarbor Forest 


Timber Industries 


(All recycled timber) 
— BARRY DONCHI — 


CLEARING 
SALE | 


Specialising in 
e massive posts | 
e beams and lintels 

¢ benchtop planks 

e 250 mm wide flooring | 


and lining | LARGE QUANTITIES | 
¢ IRONBARK | OF TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


¢ BLACKBUTT | 


¢ RED MAHOGANY! TO GENUINE | 


(NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED ) 
Baltic lining a specialty. 
Delivery arranged anywhere in Australia. 
GENUINE INQUIRIES ONLY, PLEASE. 


Phone Echuca (Victoria), BH (054) 82 5197 
AH (054) 82 2508; Fax (054) 82 5208. 
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Ww ootrins 
about 


WWOOF (Willing workers on organic farms) is part of a worldwide network which 
can give you the opportunity to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, all 
in exchange for your labour. 


Wwoofer’s tales 


Feedback Shows wwoofers are Satisfied 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


VEN though WWOOF is changing in some ways, 
certain things remain the same. The steady stream 


of feedback from satisfied Wwoofers is one of 
these. Sometimes the things they mention may be a bit 
unusual. An example comes from Bill Hynd from Toronto, 
Canada, who spent two years cycling around Australia. 
Bill had wonderful things to say about his Youth Hostel 
Association (YHA) stops along the way from Perth to 
Melbourne, but admits by then he needed a change. He 
heard about WWOOF, joined up, and went to a host in 
Gippsland. This is what he wrote, 

“While my host prepared dinner I went for a two- 
hour walk to Leongatha. This is the most interesting scen- 
ery I have seen in a long time as the roadway follows the 
crest of the hills, which are very steep. It is the stillness 
and tranquillity, the carolling of the magpies, the farmyard 
sounds of dogs, cows, hens and ducks, and, a strange sight 
for me, a beef cow, just slaughtered in a farm yard, about 
to be cut up for the freezer. Further along on my way back, 
I had a chat with a farmer and his wife milking the cows. 
Earlier on I had watched him and his dog in his dune 
buggy going to bring in the herd. I followed them all the 
way as I was away above them on the road.” 

Bill added a few comments about the joys of sitting 
down to a meal someone else had prepared, compared with 
always doing his own cooking. I think the sight of freshly 
slaughtered cattle is rare, but most of what Bill says rings a 
bell with myself, a YHA member for 46 years. He goes on 
about some of his other visits in Gippsland in similar vein, 
and adds this comment. 

“I must say you have to have a fair degree of fitness 
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to tackle the chores like bending down to pull weeds. That 
is no problem for me as I have good muscle tone after 
11,000 miles on the bike, so I have trained through most of 
the possible aches and pains.” He had earlier pointed out, 
however, that like most of the people who join WWOOF, 


WWOOKER 


TOURIST 


experience was not an essential prerequisite, but a willing- 
ness to work and learn was. 


Alternative lifestyles 

WWOOF hosts tend: to be people involved in so- 
called alternative lifestyles — that is they have opted out 
of the ‘rat-race’ for a gentler, people-oriented lifestyle, 
rather than the money-and-goods-oriented lifestyle so typi- 
cal of Western cities. Furthermore they are happy to share 


this lifestyle with wwoofers in the peace and comfort of 


their own home. Wwoofers eat the same food they eat, and 
share the same work, as a means of showing that theirs is 
not just a drop-out lifestyle, but one in which true values 
come first. 

But you all know what the Earth Garden lifestyle is 
about, don’t you? So back to Bill and his story. He went 
farther into Gippsland to stay at a place near Sale. 

Bill: “Peter and Nola both had outside jobs and 
obviously work very hgrd at keeping it all together. Still, 
the same warm welcome, and I soon became friends with 
their dogs. An interesting job here, digging out wild 
blackberry bushes, with my gum boots and leather gloves 


on I had a great time among the thorns for a couple of 


hours on my own. I helped Peter out on the same job after 
he had finished his regular work. I realised my puny 


efforts after working with him.” 

Bill raved on further about the food and about his next. 
visit near Bairnsdale, but I don’t want you to think we only 
had the one letter in all these months. 


Quality over quantity 

Another letter we had came from Alison Worthington 
of Western Australia who did three WWOOF visits on a 
recent trip to Queensland. “Never”, she wrote, “has the 
quality-over-quantity cliché rung more truly.” Her visit was 
confined to three members of one family. 

“With ‘Treebeard’ and ‘Dragonweyr’ near Lamington 
National Park,” she wrote, “where land regeneration is the 
order of the day, I heard a local farmer complaining at the 
‘woolly’ look of their regenerating land when compared 
with the ‘cattle’ country surrounding it.” Atthe other branch 
of the family up near Mt Glorious, it was the wonderful 
woodwork she learned about that is the testimony to how 
much she enjoyed that short wwoofing trip — but it was the 
renewal of her membership which really proved the point! 

Youcan share in the WWOOF experience by sending 
$25 single or $30 couple, stating whether you want our ACE 
list (mixed hosts — see EG 94) or the Organic Farm List. 
Write to WWOOF, Buchan, Victoria, 3885, and please 
mention Earth Garden. 


Peter Lees 


Architect & Builder 


RMB 4322 Daylesford, Victoria, 3461. Phone (053) 48 7650, or (019) 136 998. 


Years of design experience, specific to the owner builder market, 
with many clients in every State and Territory of Australia 
Comprehensive design and building advice, given to those either 
requiring a one-off consultation, or a full drawing service, 
Interstate clients, not a problem. 


“Revised” Plan Book 


now including coloured Phot 
O 
as well as black and white. ü 


32 charming designs (some of which have 
already sold over 60 times), of small to 
roomy, energy efficient homes. The revised 
edition, now includes a very popular plan, 
chosen Australia wide, plus over 40 photos, 
sketches and easy to read text, describing 
how these designs offer maximum cost, 
labour and energy savings for the owner 
builder. Homes can be stage-built in either 
Adobe, Pisé, Stone, Brick or light cladding 
construction. $15 Book cost includes 
postage, anywhere in Australia; great 
value. 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints is a regular presentation of bush skills and 
farm tips. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have 
any hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, RSD 
Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Preserving harvest? Do it on the house! 
Autumn is the season for preserving the harvest. 
One of the best methods for keeping fruit and vegies 


The paint sediment will 


that I’ve discovered is to use a simple 


solar dryer. 
shelved boxes and electric doo-das. 
All you need is a few old flywire 


Forget the expensive 


sink to the bottom, and 
you can decant the 
clean turps for use 


screens. After you’ve given them a again. 
good scrub, sit them up on bricks or 
similar blocks so that they lean into Slabs for 


the sun slightly and have air circulat- 
ing underneath. On top of a tin roof is 
another good place and avoids the ravages of chooks 


muddy paths 
If you 
stringybark slabs left over from post- 
cutting, they not only make great walls a la bark huts but 
also an excellent non-slip covering for muddy paths. 
(Please don’t fell stringybarks from 
dangered species nest and feed.) 


can get 


and other creatures. Cut or slice fruit into the appropriate 
sizes and place directly onto the screen. After half-a-day, 
turn them over. Peach halves can take two or three days, 
and smaller strips of fruit should be 
leather dry in a day. In 15 years of using 


forests where en- 


this method Pve never had problems 5 

with insects or ants. Make a stove from E. ~ 4 = 
acan DDIN.. 

Give ablockage You can make a twig- a : 

a blast fired Trangia-style stove from a : 


larger tin can. Cut a hole in the bottom 
of the side where the small-diameter 
wood can be fed in, and a few ‘chimney’ 
holes at the opposite side up top. Use 
the top of the can as a hot plate. If you 
keep the can dry, it should last 
much longer. Ash and water make 


If you have 
a blocked drain, 
and like me, keep 
avoiding the 
limbo-like search 
for the blockage 


under the sink or . . ; 
a caustic brew which can eat the tin 


house, try this first. Find an old truck tyre with the valve : 
away very quickly. 


stem intact, and cut it out with a circle of rubber to fit over 
the blocked plug hole. Fit the valve and rubber over the 
plug-hole, a tyre pump to the valve and set to. This should 
blast the blockage to billy-o. 


Bulldogs for 
buckets 

Use strips of three- 
inch (75 cm) garden hose or 
polypipe as bulldog clips to 


Preserve the turps 

After you’ve used enamel paint and cleaned your 
brushes with turps (or for the more reckless, with petrol), 
don’t throw out the used turps. Let it sit for a couple of 


fix covers onto 44-gallon 
drums, or to hold bags in place in- 


days with a cap on the can or jar to prevent it evaporating. side buckets or bins. 
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Automatic bush doors 

When you have an arm full of firewood, milk- 
ing buckets or you have both arms oc- 
cupied with a wheelbarrow, you 
don’t want to be mucking about with 
gate latches and catches. Here’s a i 
couple of ideas for an easy-open and 
self-close gate. 

Tie a heavy weight (old scale 
weight, rock, sledgehammer head or 
such like) on a length of thin rope. 
Run the rope through a small pulley 
fixed to the hinged gate post and tie 
it off on the opening side of the ac- 
tual gate. This can be opened by a push 
with your foot, barrow or body. Some smarter ani- 
mals may suss this out in time, but if there are animals 
on one side only, make the gate open into them. To make 
it easy to open from the other side, leave a small protrud- 
ing paling or other knob for easy opening with a foot. 
Another idea is to use a bike tube fixed from the gate to 
post, so it stretches as you open the gate and springs it 
closed again. 


Now from our readers... 


Paintbrush under wraps 
When you’re in the middle of a painting job and 
need to leave it for a while or until the next day, don’t 
bother cleaning the brush. You can wrap it tightly in a 
plastic bag and leave it until you're ready to start again. 
Sharon East, Horsham, Victoria. 


ap NETWORKING —* 
a 


Conference: Sept 28 - Oct 1 


INFORMATION 


From spin cycle to the garden... 

If you use your washing machine water to recycle 
onto the garden, there’s a simple way to get the water 
outside without heaving buckets to and fro. Connect the 
garden hose to the washing machine hose via a connector 
and drain the machine directly onto the garden. # 


... anda good scrub in the shower 
A great body scrubber can be made from a square 
of cheese cloth with a good handful of oatmeal tied up in it. 
Use in the shower as a scrubber or wet and squeeze out the 
milk for a cleanser. 
Joanna Morandin, Firle, SA. 


ACTION CELEBRATION 


6th International Permaculture Conference 


“Designing for a Sustainable Future’ 
Perth - Western Australia 28 September - 7 October 1996 


J 


e Come and meet the people who are facing the challenge! Internationally recognized speakers, will share their experience in designing 
for a sustainable future. See examples of sustainable drylands practice in Western Australia where the soils are some of the oldest and 
poorest in the world. Productivity is lost to salt on 25,000 hectares each year. Urbanisation is encroaching on valuable agricultural land 


and communities need to look at sustainable use resources. 


Field Trips: Oct 2-5 


e Tours to Permaculture sites, Rural Communities and Specialty Enterprises in the south-west of Western Australia - at reasonable cost. 


Convergence: Oct 6-7 


e Tobe held in Bridgetown, a small country town. The Convergence which addresses issues within the permaculture community is for 
those who have a PDC. Please submit agenda items in advance if possible. 


Pre & Post Conference courses and Workshops. 


For further information contact: 1996 Conference Secretariat, PO Box 568, Kalamunda, WA 6076. 


Ph +61 09 291 9306 Fax +61 09 291 9978 


Email: converg@eepo.com.au WWW address: http://www.eepo.com.au/perma/converge.html 
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A little system, 


Micro-hydro power systems may be 
small, but they are on the big side 
when it comes to generating power. 


by Clive Murden 


Boolarra, Victoria. 


OVING to the country enabled us to real- 
ise one of our dreams — to build our own 
mudbrick house and have solar power. 

Our original solar power system consisted of 
two BP solar panels, a set of ex-Telecom batteries and 
a back-up petrol generator. During the first summer 
the system worked fine, but anyone who has lived 
through a South Gippsland winter in Victoria would 
know that the sun hardly shines for six months of the 
year. Some weeks it never appears! 

After investigating both wind- and water-based 
power systems, we decided on the micro-hydro from 
the Rainbow Power Company. The system is based 
around a Pelton wheel, and therefore is an easy size to 
manage. 

There were two main reasons for going the way 
of water. The first was financial. The water-wheel 
system was less than that of erecting a wind turbine, 
and we were fortunate to have a large dam with run- 
ning water. The second reason was maintenance. 
While both modern water and wind systems are built 
with low-maintenance in mind, -I liked the idea of the 
water system being at ground level and not having to lower 
a tower or worry about anything falling down in strong 
winter winds. 

The micro-hydro unit is not very large. It incorpo- 
rates four jets which direct water onto the wheel. We have 
two of these active and the other two blanked off. With 
this setup and the solar panels, we are producing enough 
power for our needs. The generator provides power for the 
washing machine and vacuum, while we use LP gas for 
cooking and refrigeration. Our hot water service is two 
solar water panels during summer and the wood heater 
during winter, backed up by a chip heater. 

The only time we opened all four jets to their larg- 
est setting was during the heavy rains we had last Septem- 
ber. We were surprised that the dump load (the overflow 
of the system) did not cut in as we were producing so much 
power. 

The control box is simple. After we had played 
with different settings we found the best for our needs. 
The connection between the waterwheel and control box 
requires four wires. We ran an extra wire as a spare. The 
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a r, 
The micro-hydro system is quite small so Clive built a cover 


to protect the back of the unit. 


down side is that you need to pull two lots of cable through 
the conduit, because all of the cable is underground. 

The installation of the water wheel was straightfor- 
ward. The manual that comes with the system explained 
just about everything we needed to know. The problems 
we encountered were mainly getting power from the 
waterwheel to the house. 

The distance from the dam to the house is about 
300 metres. That is not far to dig a trench, unless you have 
to do so by hand. As the ground was too steep to use any 
mechanical method, we spent a good number of weekends 
and weeks digging the trench for the power cables to the 
house. 

The next problem we struck was the gate valve at 
the dam. It was a slightly odd size so no standard plumb- 
ing fitting would connect. My resourceful father-in-law 
managed to make a flange that enabled a standard six-inch 
pipe to fit. 

At this stage we also had to re-position the 
waterwheel as we realised the head was too low. This 
meant the higher the water comes from, the faster the 


waterwheel will spin, giving more power. The techno- 
heads will note I am talking about pressure and.so on. I 
like the simple explanations. 

. Before the plumbing, pipes and cable were con- 
nected, a strange problem occurred. We found a platypus 
by the outlet. We knew that the pipe coming from the dam 
had no filter in the dam end which meant anything could 
be sucked through the pipe, including a platypus. Our 
comical efforts to lasso the end of the pipe from a row boat 
in 20-metre deep water must have amused the neighbours. 
After many frustrating attempts we succeeded. During the 
summer months we can drain the dam and install a proper 
filter, and replace the temporary one made from chicken 
wire that we installed using ropes from the boat! 

Finally the big day had arrived for us to turn on the 
system. We did. Nothing happened. Not a flicker of a 
needle on the control unit. Nothing. We knew the water 
was running through the pipes okay, the pressure gauge at 
the wheel was reading a reasonable amount, but nothing at 
the other end. We checked all the wiring at both ends, and 
made sure the connections were good. We even checked 
all of the solder joints at the diodes that are required as part 
of the system. Then we tried again. There was still no 
power, though the Pelton wheel was spinning as it should. 

The problem was that the generator had lost its 
residual magnetism. According to the manual it needed a 


FRIOGES & 
FREEZERS 
FOR REMOTE 
POWER USERS 
Solar Tracking 
Systems 


Frostbite. 


PANEL MOUNTING AREA 

Tl 3.6 X 2.0 m 12 modules* 

T2 4.8 X 2.0 m 18 modules* 

LD 2.2 X 1.5 m 6 modules* 
*BP 75 watt modules 


AVAILABLE FROM: 

VIC: GOING SOLAR 

(03) 328 4123 

WA: WA SOLAR SUPPLIES 
(09) 244 2668 

NSW: 

SOLAR CORP (02) 566 4340 
QLD: 


SOLAR ZONE (074) 488 304 We wan't let the sun go 


3 RON A or ie 
The system’s control box is simple and straightforward. 


be 


small pulse of current through the windings to reinstall the 
residual magnetism while the unit is stationary. All that 
was required was a torch battery. Do you know how hard 
it is to find a torch battery when you need one? 

The system has been running now for six months 
with no problems. The big test will be the coming winter. 
It will be interesting to see if it can produce enough power 
for our needs. We may have to look at getting a set of 
‘younger’ batteries — our set is at least 20 years old, and 
were not in good condition when we bought them. 


ply THe mit W 


The Glockemann Water Pump 
e Reliable water powered water pumping 
e Low supply drop, as little as half a metre 
e Pumps to 200 metres 
e Runs silently - environmentally safe 
e Versatile - install in any creek or river 
e Minimal maintenance 
e Easy to operate - cost free water 


For further info: Ring Sydney (02) 481 8860 
or (02) 874 6009 Fax (02) 481 8860 
Write to: P.O. Box 357 West Ryde 2114 


GLOCKEMANN PECK 
ENGINEERING 
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If you have a problem with your garden, chooks or orchard, need a recipe for anything from boot 
polish to dog biscuits or pretzels, write to Jackie at PO Box 113, Braidwood, 2622. Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope (or even better, mention that you’re happy to wait till the answer 
comes out in this column). And please understand if it’s not answered for a couple of months. (The 

ones from kids get answered first.) 


Broad beans 
Dear Jackie, 

What am I doing wrong with my broad beans? 
They've had flowers for weeks but no beans. They were 
planted in May (in no-dig beds), watered every day (some- 
times twice as its beena mild winter and they wilt). There are 
some ants around the flowers. 

How do you cure mould on pumpkin plants? Chamo- 
mile spray is no good, seaweed spray was promising but 
ultimately unsuccessful. I cut and burned infected leaves 
only to find that some pumpkins on some infected shoots 
matured okay. Sincerely, 

Lorraine, Ripley, Queensland. 


Dear Lorraine, 

It’s probably too hot for your broad 
beans to set fruit. Deep mulch between 
the rows may help, or next time try 
growing them in semi-shade — say 
next to a trellis of snow peas or a 
hedge of high shootin’ artichokes. 
Broad bean flowers don’t set very 
well if the temperature is over 24° C, 
and they also seem to like quite cold 
winters too. Make sure you mulch 
them really well before the ground 
heats up in spring. This is essential 
for a good set in warmer areas. 

You may have broad bean 
aphids — shiny black insects clus- 
tered on the tips of twisted leaves 
or even thrips, which interfere with 
setting. These are worst when the 
crop has been planted too late or too 
early. Have a look for little black 
crawlie beasties in the flowers or on 
the leaves. Try watering the flowers 
well, or, in bad cases, try reflective aluminium foil mulched 
between the rows or spray with marigold or pyrethrum 
spray. (Unfortunately the aluminium foil will only make the 
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setting problem worse). 

Pumpkins. Strongly growing pumpkins are more 
resistant to powdery and downy mildew. They’re happiest 
growing in almost pure horse or cow manure — or anything 
for that matter (even sand) as long as you feed and water 
them incredibly well (the roots, not the leaves). 

Compost-fed pumpkins are also much more resistant 
to mildews. Try growing your pumpkins in a heap of pure 
compost, and make sure there is no grass growing around 
them because this can greatly increase mildew problems. 
Limit overhead watering, water in the morning so the leaves 
are not wet overnight, and shake the vine to let air circulate 
around the leaves. Grow them on top of mulch to avoid soil 

contact. In cool conditions the leaves may be sprayed with 
Bordeaux or condies crystals but they will burn if the 
temperature is above 24° C— young leaves 
may be burnt at any time. Keep spraying 
the seaweed spray right from the begin- 
ning to try and make the plants more 
resistant (you may just have to stop 
growing them in humid weather). It is 
also a good idea to pick out infected 
leaves as soon as they appear and burn 
or hot-compost them. 

We grow early pumpkins in old 
terracotta drainage pipes so they trail 
down over the edges. This is very good 
for smaller or bush varieties and you do 
get very early pumpkins, but of course 
in hot weather the leaves and the fruit 
tend to get sunburnt. 

You could also try giving the leaves 
some resistance by soaking good com- 
post in water then using that water to 
spray the leaves, or buy some lucerne 
hay and soak that in water to use on the 

leaves. A mulch of one part lucerne hay to one 
part wattle bark may also help improve resistance, and of 
course stop the spores from splashing up. 

Of all of these however, the best prevention is to keep 


the vines actively growing. Bush varieties, though fast 
maturing, seem to be more prone to mildew, while the very 
vigorous, old-fashioned types like the Queensland Blue 
seem to be more resistant. 


Damage repair for teak 
Dear Jackie, 

You recently described a furniture 
polish for use in repairing dark polished fur- 
niture damaged by hot cups or plates. Do you 
know a method of repairing the same damage 
on teak tables? 

Thank you, 

Robyn, Bemboka, New South Wales. 


Dear Robyn, 

The furniture polish you mention (one 
part melted beeswax candle to one part raw 
or boiled linseed oil with a dash of lavender 
oil for fragrance) may turn your teak slightly 
dark, but that might not matter to you. Fora 
paler polish, try one part lemon juice to two parts 
olive oil (shake many times to amalgamate) or any other pale 
oil. Or mix one melted beeswax candle with half the quantity 
of olive oil instead of linseed oil. 


Mascara and exploding ginger beer 
Dear Jackie, 

[l'm now 65, but I still like a touch of black mascara. 
Can you conjure up for me something black and sticky, yet 
safe and not runny? 

Also, last summer I tried to make old-fashioned 
ginger beer (fond memories of my childhood). I accurately 
followed the recipe below. When the bottles were uncapped, 
at least half the mixture shot all over the place. A chemist 
told me to use less sugar. I made another batch and left it 
sitting. One day I came home to find every bottle had 
exploded. There was glass everywhere and I haven’t dared 
try again. Can you advise? 

Patricia’s Recipe 
Plant: 

one teaspoon compressed yeast, 

one cup water, 

nine teaspoons sugar, 

nine teaspoons ground ginger. 
Ginger beer: 

four cups (two lb) sugar 

half cup of lemon juice 

11 pints water 
Mix yeast and one teaspoon of sugar in large jar, add water 
(barely warm) and one teaspoon of ginger. Cover with 
muslin. Leave for eight days, adding one teaspoon each of 
ginger and sugar every day. Put the sugar and two pints of 
measured liquid on to heat, stir until sugar dissolves. Re- 
move from heat, and add remaining water and lemon juice. 
Strain contents of jar (called plant) through two thicknesses 


of muslin. Add to the sugar and water mixture. Stir well, 


pour into eight bottles, stirring frequently. Seal with patent 


bottle seals and leave for about five days depending on 
weather. Warm weather has- 
tens fermentation. Now 
halve the ‘plant’ in the 
muslin. Add one tea- 
spoon each of gin- 
ger and sugar and 
one cup of water to 
each jar (no yeast 
after first start). Re- 
peat process as be- 
fore, adding sugar 
and ginger daily. 
Regards, 
Patricia, Boronia, 
Victoria. 


Dear Patricia, 

I'd use half the 
amount of sugar in 
your ginger beer — 
that should still be sweet enough. (You can always sweeten 
ita bit more if you like, but that amount of sugar will still give 
you lots of bubbles). The most important thing with making 
ginger beer is: DON’T USE GLASS BOTTLES! I 
remember a hot summer in my Brisbane childhood when we 
filled the laundry with ginger beer, in glass bottles. Two 
thirds of the bottles exploded one day — none of us quite 
dared to go in and rescue the others in case they exploded 
when we got there. 

My mother finally ventured in, shielding herself with 
an open umbrella, to take the tops off. The rescued ginger 
beer did taste good, but it was also decidedly alcoholic. My 
school friends and I got tiddly gulping too much of it. 

The moral is: use old plastic soft drink bottles, don’t 
fasten them down to tightly (so just a little bit of the gas can 
seep out the lid) and don’t use too much sugar. Drink your 
ginger beer as soon as it is bubbly — and keep letting out the 
gas from the bottles. 

Regarding the mascara — the following recipe 
comes from my book Household Self-sufficiency (published 
by Aird Books and available from Earth Garden at $16.95. 
See page 96 for details). The first mascara was probably 
lamp black or soot brushed onto the eyelashes. This is 
extremely irritating, brushes off easily and clogs. It’s also 
probably carcinogenic. The following makes a slightly 
sticky mascara. It both covers and thickens the lashes. 

Soak one cup of chopped, unripe quince seeds in 
water overnight. Strain the mixture and add one cup of sugar 
and one cup of chopped wattle gauze. Alternatively, omit 
the wattle gauze and soak the quince seeds in one cup of any 
of the dying solutions listed below. (Remember that mas- 
cara can be dark blue or dark green or brown, not just black. 
As we get older, often a paler macara is more flattering, like 
a dark or even a light brown.) Boil for ten minutes. Then 
strain it. Pour into a small bottle. The liquid will gel slightly 
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when it sets. Keep it in the fridge until needed. Dip an old 
mascara brush into the solution and brush on carefully 
whenever needed. 

If you want a source of brown dye, try tea leaves 
(brownish yellow) or walnut skins (not shells). These give 
a dark brown to yellow brown dye — very good for brown 
mascara. Coffee will also give you a dull brown dye, as will 
sage leaves — simmer one cup of leaves with one cup of 
water, until the water turns a deep rich colour. You may find 
the wattle gauze gives you a more brownish than blackish 
dye anyway. If you care to make your own lipstick, that’s 
even simpler. 

Melt two tablespoons of beeswax, and add one table- 
spoon of olive oil. Add a few drops of red or orange dye (see 
below). 

It’s a good idea to experiment using the dye and a bit 
of margarine before you make up this recipe, to see what 
combination and quantities of dyes give you the colours you 
want. You can get enormous variation in shades by using 
more or less of a dye, or mixing it with other dyes. Adding 
a little yellow to deep red will give you orange, adding a 
small amount of blue will give you a purple shade, adding a 
little brown will give you a more subdued shade, and so on. 
You can also use edible food dyes, bought from the super- 
market. 

The lipstick will set firmly. It can be poured while 
soft into an old lipstick container or placed in a small jar and 
rubbed on with your finger. It can also be used as rouge, or 
if you want to use more peculiar colours, it can be used as eye 
shadow. It’s a good idea to make a small amount and keep 
them in small sealed jars or wrapped in Alfoil. Mix into 
different shades as needed. 

None of these recipes contain preservative, which is 
why they need to be kept in the fridge. 

If you want to experiment with reds and other col- 
ours, use beetroot, mulberry and ink bush for reds and pinks, 
blackberries for pale purple to pink, blueberries for pale blue 
(depends on the number of berries you want to sacrifice), 
calendula petals for pale yellow, coreopsis flowers for clear 
yellow colour, dandelion for pale pink, elderberries and a 
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pinch of salt for bright blue, ladies bed straw leaves for pale 
rusty red, poppy petals for pale purple, spinach for pale to 
mid-greyish green, saffron for bright yellow, tea for brown- 
ish yellow and turmeric for pale yellow. 

Be careful using all of these. Always wear gloves, 
otherwise you may find the dyes adhere to the wrong portion 
of your anatomy. 

Hope you have fun with these! 


Cross chickens 
Dear Jackie, 

~ Recently I purchased your wonderful Chook Book 
and thoroughly enjoyed reading it, but I found a confusing 
paragraph at the top of page 9: 

“You can mate Indian Game roosters with Light 
Sussex hens and get bigger, good flavoured birds. In 
this case the males are yellow-white and the females 
golden brown. You can also mate an Indian Game 
rooster with a Light Sussex hen, but in this case the 
colours aren’t sex-linked, and you can’t tell males 
from females...” 

I want to breed our own meat birds, so | would be 
pleased if you could put this matter straight, and advise 
which combination of adult birds results in colours that are 
sex-linked. 

Thank you, 

Ruth, Hannam Vale, New South Wales. 


Dear Ruth, 

Oops! I can’teven blame the editor for this because 
when I looked up the original text, it was just the same. What 
it should say is that if you cross an Indian Game rooster with 
a Light Sussex hen, you’ ll get differently coloured male and 
female chickens — creamy yellow males and golden brown 
females. However, if a Light Sussex rooster is used with a 
Indian Game chook, the chickens are not sex-linked and you 
cannot tell which is which. If you’re thinking of this cross, 
I really recommend tt. The meat is absolutely beautiful — 
in fact the best roast chook I ever ate was an Indian Game/ 
Light Sussex rooster, with all the flavour of the Indian Game 
but the more meatier aspect of the Light Sussex. 

Even though Indian Game look as though they don’t 
have much meat on them, they’re surprisingly fleshy, with 
excellent breast meat. All home-killed chooks taste quite 
different from battery fed commercial chooks, but the Indian 
Game meat is really extraordinary and full of flavour — the 
taste of chicken from my childhood when it really was a 
treat. 

Another really incredible chook for meat production 
is Favarolle. The meat is pure white, and very succulent. It 
used to be very popular in France. The chooks are beautiful 
too, and make a lovely pok, pok, pok domestic sort of noise. 
They have gorgeous fluffy feet, but unfortunately the feath- 
ers on our birds tootsies mostly wear off with their vigorous 
foraging under the blackberries and thorn bush. They’re a 


very friendly breed however, and often become pets. You 
can buy them either as standard birds or bantams — and 
you'll love them dearly. 

I know it may seem hard-hearted 
to kill your own birds, but I’d much 
rather take the responsibility of do- 
ing the killing myself than have 
someone else do it — often under 
conditions of incredible cruelty. Once 
you start breeding chooks too, you usu- 
ally find you have an enormous glut of 
roosters (which really exhausts the hens 
and leads to great battles in the 
chookyard). Our last hatching pro- 
duced 23 roosters and seven chooks 
(which might be linked with a defi- 
ciency in the soil). If you take your 
chooks by surprise and kill them swiftly 
and cleanly, they don’t suffer. 

Many thanks for showing me 
the misprint. 


Mildew 
Dear Jackie, 

We have a problem with mildew. We retired here 
from Brisbane three years ago, to what looked like the best, 
solid, biggest house we could pick. We had no experience of 
a tropical climate, and this is a besserblock and concrete 
house. 

We had to wash the walls so many times in three years 
we lost count — and the high ceilings, too. At first someone 
sold us a chemical that made us ill— we could not sleep for 
days and the house reeked. The guarantee of no mildew for 
a year was absolute rubbish, it came straight back. We are 
not young any more, and it is increasingly difficult to climb 
ladders and I am sure the mouldy walls and ceilings are 
contributing to our illnesses. 

I would be so grateful if you could advise us how to 
get rid of the mildew — there must be something that would 
kill it without harming our eyes and health. 

Bianca, South Johnstone, Queensland. 


Dear Bianca, 

Mildew is always a battle. Once it is there and the 
spores are floating around it’s very hard, if not impossible, 
to eradicate. The best you can do is try to keep it under 
control. (Some mildews and moulds can trigger asthma and 
other allergy problems, so it’s well worth battling with.) 

Wipe mildew from walls as soon as you notice it — 
try to nip it in the bud before it spreads and breeds. Keep 
windows open as much as possible, even if it means install- 
ing security bars, and let in as much sunlight as you can. If 
possible, air furniture and carpets in the sun regularly. 

Silica gel from chemists will absorb moisture. Stick 
containers in places like cupboards — containers of rock salt 
will do the same, buy it cheaply in bulk. Wash walls often 
with one cup of vinegar to half a bucket of water — or with 
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a dash of cloudy ammonia instead if you find it 
doesn’t irritate your breathing. 

Wipe the mildew in your fridge regularly with 
vinegar. You can also try vinegar on mildewy 
tiles or grouting — or cloudy ammonia if this 
fails. Use gloves! 

For mildew on fabric try ordinary washing 

first, and hang for two days in strong 
sunlight, if this fails or in bad 
cases, rub on wet salt and 
leave in the sunlight for an- 
other two or three days. 

You can also rub the stains 

with soap and then rub in 

chalk. Leave the stains in 
the sun for a couple of days 
and then rub with more soap 
and chalk. You may have to 
repeat this several times. 
S For mildew on carpets 
-———~ try one part shampoo and one 
part vinegar, but test it first to 
see if it fades the carpet. Wash 
your carpets often. 

If you have a problem with mildew on leather, wipe 
with Dettol to kill the spores, then rub petroleum Jelly in to 
stop more mildew or mould growing. You can wash wall- 
paper with vinegar or rub in talcum powder mixed with very 
little water. Test first and repeat if necessary. On plastic try 
one part bleach to five parts water, rinse then wash with 
soapy water. Or on nylon, try warm soapy water with a dash 
of ammonia. 


Eczema lotion 
Dear Jackie, 
I get eczema badly if I use ordinary soap, and my 
hands chap badly too, can you suggest an alternative? 
Janet, Dee Why, New South Wales. 


Dear Janet, 
Mix three tablespoons of very finely ground al- 
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monds, three tablespoons of kaolin (very fine clay, you can 
buy it at craft supplies) half a teaspoon of borax, half a 
teaspoon of almond oil and two drops of lavender oil. If you 
can, also add two tablespoons of very finely chopped or 
pounded heartsease flowers — these are really excellent for 
many forms of eczema. 

Keep this in a small jar in a cool place. Dip your 
fingers in and smooth on as needed. Leave it for a minute and 
wash off very gently with warm water. You 
might also like to try a combination of 
about two parts of rolled oats to one 
part marmalade (don’t use chunky 
marmalade in the sink or it'll get 
bunged up). This may also irri- 
tate your hand but then again 
witha bit of luck it won’t. Don’t 
use your best marmalade for 
this, just get the revolting stuff 
they sell in supermarkets. It’s the 
best way to dispose of it. 

You might also like to try 
calendula soap. This is based on ordinary 
commercial soap, but if youcan find one that 
you're not allergic to, the addition of calendula may help to 
soothe your hands. 

Take one cake of pure soap grated — Sunlight is 
often good. Now take two cups of calendula petals and 
half a cup of boiling water. Pour the water over the petals. 
Leave until cool. Stir in the grated soap and stir until 
blended. It will blend more quickly if you heat the mixture 
gently. Reform into small squares or balls and leave to dry 
for several days. Wrap in greaseproof paper. 


Feeding pot plants 
Dear Jackie, 

How do l feed our pot plants? Can I just mulch them 
as though they were in the garden? Our pots used to look 
good but now the water doesn’t soak in at all. 

Elen, Theodore, ACT. 
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Dear Elen, 

Plants in pots only have a small amount of soil to 
forage in, so it’s very important they have enough food, 
water and trace elements. I feed ours with a seaweed based 
fertiliser, either a bought one or a homemade one. 

If you grow comfrey, or can get hold of nettles or 
good compost, try soaking them in water until it turns pale 
brown and then watering the plants with the water. I also try 

to add either decomposed cow manure or 

compost as a mulch every year, 

otherwise after a couple of years 

the soil turns into concrete. 

(Plants aren’t desperately 

fond of concrete around 
their roots). 

Of course, you can also 
just re-pot them every few 
years with good potting mix. 

— (Look for the Australian 

Standard logo, cheap mixes 

are mostly sand and globs of 

bark.) 

Also make sure your plants don’t get too hot 
or too cold. Plants in the ground are insulated by the rest of 
the world, but plants in pots often get very hot or very cold 
roots and that’s why bulbs usually don’t do very well the 
second year in pots. Even though they may get enough 
chilling, they just get too hot in summer. If you have small 
pots, it’s best to have lots together so they insulate each other 
— it’s more fun too. 


Heather Marshall needs help with scaly leg on her chooks. 

Try a mixture of one part powdered sulphur (from a 
chemist) mixed with one part vaseline or vegetable oil 
(whatever is cheap at the supermarket, though linseed is best 
because it penetrates so well). Rub well in. We also dust 
chook feathers with one part sulphur or derris dust and one 
part talcum powder, to help the sulphur stick. 

This will kill the mites — but they’ll quickly get 
infected again. We found the only way to stop reinfection 
was to take old polypipe, slit itdown the sides, and slip itover 
the perches. This way you have plastic perches and no mites 
can colonise them. (The odd dumb chook may take an hour 
or so to learn how to grip — but even our ‘brain-damaged’ 
Isabrowns worked it out eventually.) 


Best wishes to all my correspondents and readers, 
— Jackie. 


DELICIOUS WINES IN RETURNABLE BOTTLES 


See page 61 for details 


A simple 
staircase for 
steeper slopes 


by Trevor Sauer 
Aspley, Queensland. 


F YOU regularly traverse a steep slope, like a creek 
bank or the side of a gully, here is an environmen- 
tally friendly way to do it. The system is like a rope 
ladder that rests on the ground and is constructed in place. 


Materials 

1. Round log ‘treads’. Untreated timber may be available 
free, but it will not last very long. The treads should be 
about 500 mm long and have a 10 mm hole about 25 mm 
from each end (Figure 1). The tread diameter should be 
about 100 mm for steep slopes (say | in 2), or 80 mm if not 
so steep, or use a combination if the gradient varies. 

2. Plastic-coated clothesline with multifilament nylon 
core. 

3. Two steel pegs about 300 mm long, 10 mm round tent 
pegs are fine. 

4. Woodchip, bark, and so on. 


Method 


1. Clear the area to be traversed of sticks and branches. 

2. Drive the two steel pegs in at the top of the slope about 
450 mm apart so that about 50 mm is out of the ground 
(Figure 2). 

3. Cut a length of clothesline five times as long as the 
length of the staircase. Place the middle halfway between 
the pegs and turn it around the two pegs a few times at 
ground level. This stops the staircase from sliding down 


the slope. 
k— going —| 
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Figure 1: Tread section 
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4. Thread the clothesline through each end of the first 
tread three times as shown in figure 2. Use a spirit level 
and tape measure to ensure that the distance between 
treads is such that twice the rise (the vertical distance from 
the top of one log to the top of the next) plus the going (the 
horizontal distance from the centre of one log to the next) 
is about 600 mm. This formula ensures maximum ease of 
use of the steps by adjusting the distance between the 
treads according to variations in the gradient of the slope. 
5. Continue down to the bottom of the slope, tread by 
tread, using the same formula to place each tread. If you 
run out of clothesline, add more with a reef knot. 
6. Backfill behind the treads with woodchip, bark, and 
the like. 
You will then have a permanent staircase that is easy 
to use and won’t damage the ground. 
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You have a man or a woman, you have a song, but where is the wine? 


to make 


In the 


first of a two-part series, Barbara Perry tells how to make your own fruit wine. 


by Barbara Perry 


Castlemaine, Victoria. 


VERY summer and autumn there is such an abun- 

dance of luscious fruit available, and most people 

can get good quantitics. Even if you aren’t lucky 
enough to have an orchard, in-season fruit is cheap and 
plentiful at the markets. 

Fruit can be turned into a very palatable wine by a 
very simple process. There is no great mystery about it 
once you understand the controlled-fermentation process. 
We don’t have to leave much to chance these days, and the 
wines you can produce now are far more successful than 


those resulting from the often haphazard fermentations of 


the past. 

During fermentation, the action of the selected 
wine yeast turns the fruit sugar, and other added sugar, into 
carbon dioxide and alcohol. The carbon dioxide bubbles 
out through an airlock, and the yeast will continue to fer- 
ment until it has produced a level of alcohol which will 
eventually kill off the yeast cells. With most introduced 
selected yeasts this is usually around the 14 tol5 per cent 
mark. 


The greatest risk in winemaking is the multitude of 
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airborne and grounded bacteria, and the other unwelcome 
organisms around us. Deal with these by maintaining 
strict cleanliness. Clean and sterilise equipment before 
and after use, and clean up spills before they become a 
breeding ground for organisms. The best-known of these 
is Mycoderma aceti, which turns the wine into vinegar! 

Wild yeasts and bacteria on the skins of fruit also 
have to be killed. A wild yeast is quite capable of ferment- 
ing, but it will be erratic, it might only produce four per 
cent alcohol, and its wine will not keep. Excluded from 
this category is the naturally occurring yeast on the skins 
of grapes in the great winemaking regions of Europe. 
Even then, it is not always reliable, and winemakers often 
introduce cultivated yeast instead. 

Having said all that, it is easy to sterilise both the 
equipment and the fruit. The immensely useful little 
Campden tablet, which ts a carefully controlled dose of 
sodium metabisulphite, takes care of sterilisation. We can 
also be sure our wine is not overdosed with chemicals! 


Equipment 

Making wine at home is very cheap. That is one of 
its attractions. There’s no point in buying a whole lot of 
expensive equipment — you will already have some useful 


items in your kitchen. Start with making small batches of 
wine, and as your confidence grows, you can build up a 
selection of more sophisticated equipment as you need it. 
Fermentation vessel: A white, food-grade plastic con- 
tainer with a lid is ideal for the primary fermentation. Do 
not use it for longer than about two weeks at a time. 

Glass flagons or demijohns: These are ideal for 
secondary fermentation. They are easy to clean, 

and you can see what’s happening. Recycled, two- 

litre, fruit-juice flagons are convenient to handle 
when full of wine. Demijohns hold either 4.5 or five 
litres. 

Airlocks and rubber bungs: The airlock fits into a 
rubber bung with a hole through it. The bung fits 
tightly into the neck of the flagon. The airlock allows 
carbon dioxide, produced during fermentation, to es- 
cape, but prevents organisms and oxygen from reach- 

ing the wine. Each chamber of the airlock should be 
half-filled with water. 

Plastic syphon tube: This is used for syphoning wine 
from one container to the other, by gravity feed. 

Other utensils: Thermometer, measuring jug, plastic 
funnel, kitchen scales, nylon sieve (about 20 cm in 
diameter), cork stoppers, long-handled plastic 
spoon, clean recycled bottles, and straight-sided 
corks for bottles. 


Ingredients 

Fruit: Freshly-picked fruit is best. Pick fruit on a dry 
day, when ripe, but not over-ripe. Stems and stones should 
be removed, and try not to crush pips. Discard unsound 
fruit. 

Yeast: Yeast is a microscopic fungus which causes fer- 
mentation. Use a cultivated wine yeast. Yeast functions 
best in a temperature range of 15° to 30° C. At higher 
temperatures, the yeast cells start to die off, and if it’s too 
cold they will cease functioning efficiently. 

Sugar: We can make up deficiencies in the amount of 
sugar in fruit by adding more in the form of syrup. Ordi- 
nary white granulated sugar is the one to use. 

Yeast nutrient: It’s advisable to add yeast nutrient, which 
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is a balanced mix of mineral salts and vitamins. 
Fruit contains nutrients, but they might not be 
readily available to the yeast. 

Acids: Citric acid is most frequently used in 
fruit winemaking. Lemon juice can be 
substituted for citric acid. Use one 
large lemon for about each 4.5 litres 

of the newly prepared ingredients, 

known as the ‘must’. 

Tannin: Tannin is found in the pips 

and skins of most fruit. As tannic 
acid, it ensures a well-balanced 
wine. About half-a-cup of cold 
black tea per 4.5 litres of the ‘must’ 
would be a substitute for tannin. 
Pectinase: Most fruit has some 
pectin. This is the substance that 
causes jams and jellies to set, but is 
likely to cause an undesirable haze in 
wine. Pectinase is a natural, pectin-re- 
ducing enzyme, and is totally harmless. 
Campden tablets: These are a com- 
pact, carefully measured dose of so- 
dium metabisulphite. One tablet 
disperses 50 ppm (parts per million) 
of sulphur dioxide throughout 4.5 
litres of the must. This is a minute 
dose, yet is enough to kill off un- 
wanted bacteria and wild yeasts. 
Water: It stands to reason that water quality can affect the 
wine. Town water, generally speaking, is quite satisfac- 
tory, unless it is excessively hard, or recently chlorinated. 
Rainwater is best. 

In the next issue I will discuss the processes in- 
volved and give some recipes to get you started. Be 
warned — wine making can easily become a very absorb- 
ing hobby, and you can expect to ‘get hooked’ on making 
it, as much as drinking the end product! 


e For information regarding supplies and making fruit 
wines, please write to Barbara Perry, Country 
Winemakers, PO Box 438, Castlemaine, Victoria, 3450. 
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The black art of alternative 
technology: the gas fridge 


Q: What gets hot to become cold, and can sometimes be fixed by taking it for a drive 
on a rough road? A: A gas fridge. 
Ann Cliff talks to Geoff Collins about this most “peculiar beast”. 


by Ann Cliff 
Hill End, Victoria. 


6 6 GAS fridge is a peculiar beast. You make 
one bit hot, and another bit gets cold. 


They’re weird. I call it the black art of alter- 
native technology.” And that was the intriguing start to 
my interview with Geoff Collins of Lateral Technology in 
Gippsland, Victoria. 

Geoff’s clients generally live either in remote areas 
with no power, or are trying to live with low-impact tech- 
nology. And the sticking point is often the fridge. We 
have an old gas fridge in a remote cabin hideaway. Even if 
we leave it for months, it obligingly starts up again when a 
match is applied underneath, as long as the gas bottle isn’t 
empty. But are they still relevant? We really need refrig- 
eration, especially in summer when food may last only a 
few hours without it. But in our climate, conventional 
electric fridges make heavy demands on a solar system and 
they are noisy. Refrigerants have been improved, but the 
older conventional fridges contain gases that harm the 
ozone layer. 

According to 
Geoff Collins, gas 
fridges are expensive 
to buy but cost only 
about 40 cents a day 
to run. Absorption 
refrigeration, the 
principle on which 
gas fridges work, was 
discovered in Sweden 
in the 1920s by 
Baltzar von Platen 
and Carl Munters, en- 
gineers who worked 
for Electrolux. Ein- 
stein is said to have 
described the inven- 
tion as “brilliant”. 
Like a lot of brilliant 
inventions, this one is 
simple. The vapour-ab- 
sorption-cycle heat pump has 
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Yep. Whacked it into 
this new FREEZER 
I just bougne ! 


no moving parts other than the working fluid and gas. It 
can run on any type of electricity or any flammable gas, 
fuel oil — or even on steam. 

When this type of fridge was invented, most parts 
of the world were still without electricity, so it sold very 
well. A testament to its reliability, says Geoff, is the 
number of gas fridges that are more than 30 years old and 
still running — and fetching good prices on the 
secondhand market. 

So how does the black art work? The refrigerant 
(ammonia) is absorbed into a solvent (water). Hydrogen is 
added as a coolant and then the temperature of the solution 
is raised by heating. You light the flame, which is fed by 
LPG or kerosene. The heat of the flame increases the 
pressure, and the ammonia boils out of the water evapora- 
tor. Hydrogen cools the ammonia which evaporates, ex- 
tracting heat from the food storage area. The ammonia 
vapour returns to the condenser, and the process starts all 
over again. 


Installation and maintenance 

Geoff suggested a few rules for installation and 
maintenance, explaining that 
most are the same as for con- 
ventional fridges. 
e Don’t stand the fridge in the 
sun or next to a slow-combus- 
tion stove. Install in a cool 
position. 
e Ensure that there is a good 
air flow round the back of the 
fridge. 
e The fridge must be level — 
use a spirit level. This is very 
important. 

e Vent the flue to the outside 
if possible. (Electrolux 
makes a kit for this.) 

e Clean the flue out with a 
bottle brush at least once a 
year. Blow out and clean 
the burner after cleaning 
the flue. 

e Regularly clean the con- 


denser and absorber (the pipework on the back of the 
fridge) to remove dust, lint, petrified bananas and other 
stuff you thought you’d lost (Geoff’s words, not mine!) 
e Check and replace damaged door seals. Damaged 
seals reduce the efficiency. 


What to do if your gas fridge isn’t 


working properly 

e Only half the freezer gets ice on it? This is not a 
problem, according to Geoff. The fridge and freezer 
will still work — but it is usually a sign of old age. 

e The fridge does not get as cold as it should even 
with the thermostat on high? Check the flue and 
burner are clean. The flame should burn blue, not 
yellow. A yellow flame suggests a blockage or 
restriction in air flow to the burner, and soot may 
come from the flue. 

e The fridge fails to light? Check the gas supply. 
Check that the gas/electricity switch is in the gas posi- 
tion (if this applies). Check the remote lighting device 
is working. Light with a match if necessary. 

e The fridge lights, but then goes out after the pull or push 
lighting knob is released? The fail-safe device is probably 
faulty. Contact your supplier for spare parts or service. 

e And after all the above, it still won’t work properly? 
Geoff suggests that you take out the fridge, tie it securely 
upside down on a trailer, and take it for a drive over a 
rough road. Reinstall, wait for a few hours for the fridge to 
settle and try again. “This will sometimes fix a fridge, but 
I make no promises,” says Geoff. 

*Finally, if you ever smell ammonia from the fridge, turn it 
off and remove it from the house immediately. 

Absorption fridges can be repaired. The cost can 
vary from $400 to $700 depending on the problem. 
Electrolux will repair any make of fridge, and has offices 
in most States. Check the Yellow Pages under ‘caravan 
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Kookaburra Park Eco-Village 


The Park is progressing nicely with more homes being built. We have about 4 
people living here now. Community activities taking place at the Park include: 


- Christmas Party 

- Prayer Night 

- Weekly Tai Chi Lessons 

- Weekly Play Group 

- Fortnightly Helping Bee on the Village Lot 
- Monthly Residents Meetings 


A couple of our residents are Owner Building and we all help out when we can. 
If you are interested in community living and the support that it offers come and 
take a look at Kookaburra Park Eco-Village. You won't be disappointed! 


3» Kookaburra Park 
Fa, Eco-Village 


| That’s Funny ...I can hear- 
q Peaking glass too !! 


repairs’ because there are also independent repairers in 
most States. 


Buying a new gas fridge 

There are five brands of absorptions fridges: 
Electrolux (from Sweden); Articold (from South Africa); 
Consul (from Brazil); Norder (from Italy); and Taver 
(from Spain). Sizes vary from 174 litres to 320 litres. All 
are two-door, and all run on LPG as standard. Electricity 
and kerosene options are available on some. All have at 
least a 12-month warranty. The Consul is the only one 
with a reversible door. 

To find out more about gas fridges, contact your 
local renewable-energy dealer, or contact Geoff Collins at 
Lateral Technology PO Box 674, Moe, 3824, Victoria; 
phone (051) 681 224. 


Freehold One Acre Sites on 485 
acres of diverse bushland. 360 
acres of commonland owned by 
all Site Holders. 2.5 acre Village 
Lot with Hall to be built this 
year. Sealed roads, under- 

0 ground power, phone & water. 
4 Lakes & a 20 acre agricultural 
area. 

Only $30,000 per Site. 


Enquiries To: 
Kookaburra Park 
Eco-Village 
P.O. 713 Bundaberg, 
Qld 4670. 

Free Ph: 1800 061 689 
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Build your own composting toilet 


THE Nature-Loo composting toilet system is now available in Do- 
It-Yourself form. The fully manufactured unit from Nature-Loo 
costs $2250, but if you are prepared to put in a bit of effort, you can 
build your own for much less than that. 

Nature-Loo has put together a comprehensive DIY manual 
that is packed with instructions and exploded diagrams (right) to 
take you through the whole construction process. And all the gen- 
eral information you need on composting toilets is included. 

“Rather than have people build sub-standard systems and 
give composting toilets a bad name, we’ve created the Do-It-Your- 
self manual,” says Keith Neilson of Nature-Loo. “If you follow the 
plans it’s very cheap and simple to build an efficient Nature-Loo 
style unit,” he says. 

The finished DIY toilet should cost about $675, which includes 
the manual. Of course, this can be much less if you source suitable 
material secondhand. The manual includes plans to make a pedes- 
tal, however you can buy a hand-thrown, ceramic one from Nature- 
Loo for $389 (plus freight). The manual alone costs $165, which 
includes unlimited phone or E-mail back-up service. 

For more information contact Nature-Loo at PO Box 1213, 
Milton, Queensland, 4064; phone (07) 3367 0601; fax (07) 3367 0603; 
E-mail: natloo@ozemail.com.au. 


QUICK SPIN WOOL 


Scoured and carded natural coloured and white 
wool tops. Plain dyed and blended shades of 
22 micron merino silver blended with: 

+ alpaca % kid mohair/silk 

cashmere ¢ kid mohair/silk/alpaca 
camel + angora rabbit 

¢% flax +% kid mohair 

+ alpaca/silk/camel/kid mohair. 


All in delightful colour ranges. Quick to spin, 
economical, no waste and luxurious tO Wear. 
Yarns for weaving, knitting and dying. Earth 
Palette and Landscapes Dyes, Books, Ashford 
products, felting and quilting batts and tools. 
Craft workshop videos. Full Sample range 
$12 posted. 
QUICK-SPIN WOOL (EG) 
RMB 1215 Shelford Rd, Meredith, 3333. 

Fax or Phone: (052) 86 8224. CREDIT CARDS WELCOME. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE OWNER-BUILDER 


RECYCLED BUILDING 


Types of container you can use for your 
composting toilet, from the Nature-Loo 


DIY manual eee es 


Food Import or 
Similar Polythene 
Plastic Drum 


44 gallon (Imp) 
55 gallon (US) 
Steel Drum 


Steel Ducting with End 
Caps or 6 mm (1/4) 
Sheet Polythene Plastic. 
Cut to Shape and 
Welded Together. 


Recycled Plastic Bins are best. You may get quite a few 

years service from mild steel containers, coated with bitumous 
or latex paint. 

Smaller bins can be used but may need to be replaced more 
often and more than two bins may be needed. 

Please Note: Remove sharp edges when fabricating. 

ALWAYS WEAR GLOVES WHEN CHANGING CHAMBERS. 


WE'VE GOT A HUGE SELECTION OF OLD 


AND GOOD QUALITY 


MATERIALS 


DISCOVER MELBOURNE'S 

BEST KEPT SECRET 

* OREGON BEAMS 

* FLOORING (Jarrah, Baltic, etc.) 
* BRICKS 

* BIG OLD OREGON DOORS 
AND MOUNTAINS MORE... 


VERY COMPETITIVE 
PRICES AND DELIVERY 


SERVICE AVAILABLE 


INDUSTRIAL SALVAGE 
OLD GEELONG ROAD, LAVERTON 
Ph 018 390 274 / (03) 369 7613 


EARTH GARDEN. 


REVIEWS 


BOOKS AND MUSIC 


Edited by Judith Gray 


Powe ra crate vende 


with hisses x 


Themes for Herb Gardens 
By Kim Fletcher 
Published by Viking 
$29.95, paperback 
This book is for those who enjoy the 
practical side of herb gardening as well 
as its more philosophical and 
historical sides. It presents concise 
cultivation notes as well as herbal 

folklore and anecdotes. 

Kim looks at the atmosphere 
surrounding herb gardens. A herb 
garden can offer a variety of 
appearances, fragrances and flavours. 
Using a theme, a gardener can 
stimulate the senses as well as an 
awareness of human life. Through the 
ages herbs have played an important 
role in all aspects of our lives. 

Kim offers 15 theme ideas, 
and for each she lists suitable plants. 
For example an aphrodisiac garden 
wouldn't be complete without a fig 
tree. Alongside grapes, figs represent 
sexual excess. The fig was dedicated 


to Dionysus and was one of the foods 
offered to his son Priapus, the God of 
fertility and gardens. In ancient times 
figs were a popular food at orgies. For 
the witch, a garden would require 
yarrow (devil's nettles), because it was 
recommended by the devil for spells 
and brews. Parents wishing to protect 
their babies from being stolen by a 
witch would hang yarrow on the 
cradle. The list of themes includes the 
cat garden, the craft garden, the 
physic garden and many more. 

At first I was a little 
disappointed not to see any layouts 
or plans. but as Kim points out, it is 
almost impossible to fit your garden 
into the shape or size of someone else’s 
hypothetical design. If a plan is not 
the right shape it can become 
daunting. Having said that, Kim deals 
very well with the planning of a theme 
garden in the first chapter. 

This beautifully laid-out book 
is an adventure in herb gardening. 


The New Organic Grower 
(A master’s manual of tools 
and techniques for the home 
and market gardener) 
Revised and expanded edition 
By Eliot Coleman 
Published by Chelsea Green 
Publishing Co 
Available in Australia through 
Gundaroo Tiller, (06) 236 8173 
$39.90 
large-format paperback 
I have no doubt that the first edition 
(1989) of this book was a bible for 
many Earth Gardeners. This revised 
edition has been updated to include a 
number of new issues. Constructing 
a moveable greenhouse, farm- 


generated fertility, winter gardens, 
and positive planting for pests are just 
a few of the new chapters presented. 
If you have ever dreamed of the day 
you will have your own market garden, 
this book is a must to make your 
dream come true. 

The New Organic Grower is 
an extremely well-researched 
publication. It is packed with precise 
information on all aspects of vegetable 
growing in a temperate imate. 

Eliot Coleman is writing from 
years of experience and observation 
as well as from knowledge obtained 
on his international travels. This book 
is about creating continuing strategies 
for growing and marketing organic 
vegetables. It is for those who believe 
in planet care as well as for the joys 
of a productive garden. 

It is written in an entertaining 
style, covering every conceivable 
aspect of market gardening. The 
diagrams and illustration are well 
done, and the charts help to put 
management and planning into 
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perspective. It is important to note 
this is an American publication, so a 


little extra thought has to be put into ` 


translating the charts. 

The chapter on tillage is most 
interesting — it offers explanations 
along with diagrams and discusses 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
different methods», Australian-devised 
‘clever clover’ gets a mention as a no- 
till green-manure fertility program. 

Clever clover is a self- 
mulching and feeding system which 
is established by growing clover and 
alfalfa in conjunction with crop 
rotation. This method requires 
separating winter and summer fields. 
Perhaps it could be considered the 
ultimate no-dig system on a broad 
scale which could have far-reaching 
positive environmental effects. All in 
all, this book is an excellent Earth- 
user's guide. 


Soil Food 
By Jackie French 
Published by Aird Books 

$16.95, paperback 
Here are 1,372 ways to add fertility to 
your soil! This book presents 
suggestions and strategies for 
restoring, maintaining or improving 
soil condition. Regardless of your soil 
type, this book has ideas for you. If 
you are harvesting from your garden 
then you must put ‘food’ back into 
your soil. As Jackie says, you can't 


INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 
Wecarry a large range of interest- 
ing and unusual books with spe- 
cial emphasis on Self-sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alterna- 
tive Lifestyles, Environmental is- 
sues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself 
manuals and all types of informa- 
tion books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 
THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, 


NSW, 2830. 
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continue to withdraw from your bank 
account without making deposits. 
Jackie discusses everything 
from trace elements, fertilisers and 
how to use them, to manures, 
compost and mulch, mulch, mulch! 
Finally she looks at ten case studies 
of soils, and assesses how best to feed 
them. As always with Jackie French, 
this book is appropriate for town or 
city readers. 
For years Alan has convinced 
me that ash from our wood stove is a 
wonderful additive to the soil. He 
spreads it about our garden 
generously! Jackie explains that this 
can be too much of a good thing. 
Never put a thick layer of wood ash 
down because it will kill all soil life 
below. Jackie says the starting point 
for any soil type is mulch. Without 
analysing leaves it can be difficult to 
tell exactly what your plants are 
missing. Feed your soils, mulch them, 
and worry about trace elements later. 
Did you know that two kg of 
worms can eat one kg of kitchen 
scraps a day? A common mistake with 
worms is to feed them too little. 
Once again I recommend 
Jackie French's easily understood and 
inspiring writing. 


The Australian Animal Atlas 
By Leonard Cronin 
Illustrated by 
Marion Westmacott 
Published by Envirobook 
(02) 247 6036 
$27.96, hardback 
coffee table size 
The colour illustrations are simply 
glorious and make this book a must 
for the children’s bookshelf. It is full 

of life and information. 

The book is divided into 
regions covering deserts through to 
the tropics. It looks at all of the animal 
kingdom, mammals, birds, reptiles, 
fish and insects. The pictures and 


words form a complete story of 


Australia’s diverse habitats. Children 
can search for the animals hidden in 
each habitat scene. Harry was a very 
quiet three-and-a-half-year old on our 
last long drive to Melbourne! 

On each page there is a map 
of Australia showing where each type 
of vegetation can be found. Many 
years ago, in Western Australia, we 


Aust ralian 
Animal Atlas 


came across a ‘blonde’ mole on the 


sand. I was fascinated to read in this 
atlas that the mole I saw was in fact a 
marsupial! It is totally blind and 
burrows about ten cm below the 
surface. The female carries her tiny 
young in a pouch that opens to the 
rear to keep out the dirt as it burrows. 

The final chapter is dedicated 
to vanishing animals and habitats. 
Special little faces such as the pygmy 
possums and the bilby gaze at you, 
willing you to help them. Alongside 
runs very positive text encouraging 
children and showing them that there 
is something they can do. 


Bushfires & Bushtucker 
(Aboriginal plant use in 
Central Australia) 

By Peter Latz 
Published by IAD Press 
(089) 511 311 
$49.95, hardback 
On first glance it is difficult to imagine 
how anyone could have gathered such 
an incredible wealth of information. 
On reading a little deeper, botanist 
Peter Latz’s love for the Central 
Australian landscape and indigenous 
people shines through. His know- 
ledge comes from early childhood 
experiences and meticulous 
observation. Many Central Australian 
Aboriginal people have shared their 
knowledge with Peter, enabling him to 
produce one of the most comp- 
rehensive surveys ever published of 
desert planis and plant use. Peter 
Latz is a life-long Central Australian. 


Farmers of Forty Centuries 
Permanent Agriculture in 
China, Korea, and Japan. 

By F. H. King 
Rodale Press 
paperback 
Written in 1911, this book is still 
valuable for today’s gardeners and 
small-scale farmers, and students 
of agriculture, organic techniques 
and ecology. 
It follows the fascinating 
journey of the author, an 


extraordinary man (in those days) 
who travelled to Asia in the early 


1900s to uncover the secrets of the 
ancient farming methods that had 
been used to feed millions of people 
for more than 40 centuries. 

Dr King, former chief of the 
soil division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, went to 
China, Korea, and Japan to find out 
how farmers could farm the same 
fields for 4,000 years without 
destroying the fertility or applying 
artificial fertiliser. This book is 
about his travels and observations 
of such intensive cultivation that 
wasted nothing. 


The book is divided into two 
parts. The first deals with the desert, 
its people, their use of fire and plant 
use. The second is dedicated to 
illustrated descriptions of more than 
250 individual plants. It gives an 
explanation of each plant's habitat, 
uses, and preparation. Both 
Aboriginal and botanical names are 
shown. Finally, there are tables 
summarising all this information. It 
is unbelievably thorough! 

Peter explains food values 
and storage methods used by Central 
Australian people. For example, some 
fruits will dry on bushes, or in some 
cases on the sand below bushes, and 
can be collected well after the bush 
has died. Aboriginal people 
sometimes gathered fruits when they 
were in abundance. After grinding it 
up into a paste, it was then rolled into 
balls, covered with a thin layer of red 
ochre, and dried in the sun. In the 
past the balls were stored in a safe 
place such as in the fork of a tree or 
on top of a shelter. 

And they didn’t miss out on 
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Dr King’s accounts are rich 
in wisdom and information. 

Farmers of Forty Centuries 
details for modern farmers and 
gardeners well tried information on 
composting, crop rotation, green 
manuring, intertillage, irrigation 
and drought-resistant crops. 


their greens! Generally these were 
only consumed in any quantity after 
the first rains following a dry period. 

Did you know that 100 g of 
fried termites has a value of 561 
calories, nearly the value of ground 
nuts? 

This beautiful publication, 
boasts fabulous photographs, 
illustrations and diagrams. It is a 
must for anyone with an interest in 
the culture of our indigenous people, 
or in the plant life of the arid regions. 


In the age of Mabo 
(History, Aborigines and 
Australia) 

Edited by Bain Attwood 
Published by Allen & Unwin 
$24.95, paperback 
If you followed the Mabo case in detail, 
or if you know very little, this is the 
book that puts the 1992 High Court 
decision into some kind of cultural 
perspective. It is a look at law, history, 
politics and the relationship between 
indigenous and settler Australian. 


Sounds complex? It is. In fact this 
book is far from light reading, but it 
is compulsory. The time is ripe for an 
end to the Australian pioneer 
mentality. The Mabo decision has 
flung all Australians into an era of 
awakening and understanding, and 
has forced a long hard look at our 
Australian identity. 

This book is a collection of 
writings by historians, archaeologists, 
anthropologists and legal experts, 
including the well-known author of 
The law of the land, Henry Reynolds. 

It was Joseph Banks who 
recommended the British colonisation 
of Terra Australis. The British 
Government was determined in 1785 
that New Holland was terra nullius, 
that is, uninhabited. By following 
international convention of the time, 
the British Crown could therefore 
claim outright ownership. The 
attitude, in fact the law at the time, 
was that if the land was not being 
farmed or changed, the Aborigines 
were only inhabiting the lan@ and were 
not proprietors. Therefore they 
possessed no property rights. 

The past two decades have 
seen a growing interest in Aboriginal 
history. This history is coming out in 
all shapes and forms, from oral history 
through to the arts. This is such a 
new phenomenon. Until very recent 
times, Australian history has been a 
study of only the most recent 200 
years — in other words, European- 
Australian history. 

In the introduction by Bain 
Attwood, he draws attention to the 
theory that Aboriginal societies had a 
culture based around the 
metaphysical. The essence of 
Aboriginal tradition was (and still is) 
place and space. In stark contrast, 
Europeans insisted upon the 
perspective of time and history. This 
left the impression that the Aboriginal 
people were lacking and were from 
another time. In fact the perception 
was that the indigenous people of 
Australia “remained on a cultural level 
of men of the Stone Age”. 

So they were stripped of their 
land and their culture was grossly 
misunderstood. They became a people 
struggling for legal rights and an 
identity. But the struggle isn’t only a 
black one. Reconciliation is an issue 
for us all. 
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e Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


Returning to the bush 
Dear EG and fellow Earth Gardeners, 

A chance reading of a copy of 
Earth Garden 18 months ago has changed 
our lives for the better. Originally born in 
the bush 42 years ago.and living in the city 
for the last 30 years, my ambition was to 
return to the bush and own my own patch 
of dirt. We finally moved to our piece of 
paradise three months ago. We own 360 
acres of mainly hilly country, with about 
340 acres of trees, rocks, kangaroos, walla- 
bies and heaps of bird life. The remaining 
20 acres of cleared land run ten head of 
cattle, 15 sheep, and a small orchard with 
about ten different fruit trees. We hope to 
be self-sufficient within 12 months with 
the establishment of our large vegie gar- 
den, hot house and the introduction of 
ducks and chickens. Our home is a con- 
verted shearing shed which is very com- 
fortable. We plan to extend and renovate 
and convert to solar power, thus minimis- 
ing our impact on the environment. 
John Hazell, via Galong, NSW. 


Any EGers nearby? 
Dear EG, 

I am a recent subscriber and find 
your magazine very helpful. We have a 
ten-acre bush block and are making the big 
move. Reading Earth Garden has shown 
us it is possible, and that we are not alone. 
(Lots of people think we’re mad.) If there 
are any other Earth Garden readers in our 
area we would love to hear from them. 
Lee Elliott, PO Box 887, Toodyay, WA, 
6566. 


Why EG is important 
To the folk at EG, 

Thank you! My subscription to 
Earth Garden is truly keeping me sane in 
an insane world. If my faith in my fellow 
human beings was not restored each sea- 
son by Earth Garden 1 would probably be 
a hermit by now. It is comforting to know 
that there are people who feel the same as 
myself about the environment and the way 
we interact with it all over Australia and 
the world. 

I believe the greatest barriers we 
face in achieving a sustainable world are 
people’s attitudes and their own fear. By 
educating people and leading the way, 
these attitudes and fears will be overcome. 
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This is why Earth Garden, similar maga- 
zines and pro-environmental groups are so 
important. They send a powerful message 
to the people in power, for example Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, and large corpora- 
tions, like Shell UK, that “we will not sup- 
port you because what you are doing is no 
longer acceptable”. We are the consumers 
and we are the voters, ergo we have the 
power and should not be dictated to! 

Paul J Jones, Padstow, NSW. 


Information on herbicide 
Dear everyone, 

l am looking for information con- 
cerning the herbicides used to contro] the 
weed, rat-tail grass (Glyophosate 360 and 
Frenock). In particular I am interested in 
possible undesirable effects on livestock 
and information on alternative control 
methods. If anyone can help could they 
please contact me. 

Andrew Macaulay, 10 Dome St, Eight 
Mile Plains, Queensland, 4113. 


Dear Andrew, 
There's an item in this issue's Bush 
Telegraph about Glyphosate (Roundup). 
—Alan 


Looking for the hows of housing 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you for a wonderful and in- 
formative magazine. We have been read- 
ing Earth Garden for a while now after 
discovering it at our local library. We al- 
ways read the Land Lines section because 
we are planning on and dreaming of head- 
ing for the hills. We would really appreci- 
ate more information on matters such as 
multiple occupancy, property share and 
similar, either as an EG article or directly 
from communities looking for new ‘set- 
tlers’. Regards, 

Diane and Andy Piggott, PO Box 104, 
Mosman, NSW, 2088. 


Oh woe, no hoe 
Dear Alan, 

Does anyone know if there is a 
small (light enough to be carried on shoul- 
der) rotary hoe available in Australia? 
There is one available in the United States, 
but it would cost the best part of $700 to 
land it in Aussie. Mobilco made one 30 
years ago but they are no longer in busi- 
ness. Yes, I know a good Earth Gardener 
should not pollute with small petrol en- 
gines when an arm-wielded digging hoe 
would do the job, but I do not know where 


to get a banana hoe and chunkle either. 
The only one I know of in Queensland was 
one I used 30 years ago at the Methodist 
Ladies College in Brisbane. I parted with 
my Mobilco about the same time. You do 
not see any of these mowing and garden 
tidying firms offering rotary hoeing, so 
they must be pretty thin on the ground. 
John E Guest, 7/202 Dunham St, 
Rockhampton, Queensland, 4700. 


Looking for a cookery school 
Dear EG, 

I have been very interested in Gary 
Thomas’ ‘From Spade to Blade’ and won- 
der whether he organised cooking courses. 
Or perhaps someone could tell me if John 
Downes, the author of Natural Tucker, has 
a cookery school? 

Yours sincerely, 
Emma Bateman, PMB 63, Lajamanu, 
Northern Territory, 0852. 


Dear Emma, 

At this stage we don’t offer cooking 
courses but we are considering that option 
for later in the year. Meanwhile, I'd be 
happy to share information and try to an- 
swer specific questions. | —Gary Thomas 
Information on rotors 
Dear EG, 

Thanks for the information regard- 
ing a do-it-yourself booklet on Savonious 
rotors. I have constructed two four-tiered 
model rotors, one based on the standard 
overlapping half-drums, the other based on 
the lemniscate of Bernoulli. Both models 
are made from large fruit tins and are just 
over a metre high. So far, the standard 
model (much easier to make) seems to out- 
perform the Bernoulli model. 

I am investigating a way to use a 
full-size rotor to lift water from our bore. 
Any information on connecting a Savonious 
rotor to a piston pump, Archimedes screw or 
compressed air pump would be appreciated. 
Bruce Hanley, PO Box 416, Gin Gin, 
Queensland, 4671. 


Seeds, goats, and dog-washing 
Hello folk, 

Do readers have any carob seeds to 
swap, or bloodwood tree seeds? (This is a 
eucalyptus species with drooping leaves, 
and has creamy flowers in November and 
December. When cut, its timber looks like 
beef.) I would also like advice on breeding 
goats, especially in relation to how many 
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generations a buck can be used over off- 
spring, and whether close relative matings 
are advisable. I’ve had different opinions 
and would like more information from oth- 
ers with personal experience. 

I’ve saved seed and have plenty to 
give away. I have many common and not- 
so-common vegetables, some tree, vine 
and flower seeds, and also lemon grass and 
other herbs. Describe your climate and 
which type you'd like. It’s a bit of a lucky 
dip but I'll try to oblige requests. I would 
appreciate a dollar or two to cover postage, 
especially for cuttings and rooted stock. 

Have you heard about using leg- 
ume-soaking water (from lupins, but per- 
haps other peas or beans would work) to 
wash the dog? Apparently the alkaloids in 
the soaking water contain an insecticide. 
Interesting and worth a try. Keep smiling, 
Joy del Castillo, Nogo River Junction, 
Eidsvold, Queensland, 4627. 


Moving to a hobby farm 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have a small hobby farm to which 
I plan to move very shortly. I have just 
bought the Australian Self-sufficiency 
Handbook and I need a mountain of ad- 
vice. I am completely new to farming and 
to being self-sufficient. I plan to have a 
Noah’s ark — two of everything. 
Angela Weber, 485 High Street, 
Northcote, Victoria, 3070. ; 


Building with strawbales 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I am looking for someone who is 
building with strawbales, a house or simi- 
lar. Are any workshops available? 

Karen Baker, 1C 18 Airedale Place, 
Christchurch, 8001, New Zealand. 


Dear Karen, 

Leo Newport has written articles on 
building with straw bales in EGs 92, 93 and 
94. You can write to Leo at ‘The Lasting 
Straw’, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
And there is also The Straw Bale House avail- 
able from Earth Garden (see page 96). —Greg 


The bureaucracy of bore water 
Dear Alan, 

Greg Baker’s thoughtful letter in 
EG 94 on the use or misuse of bore water 
deserves a reply. Some areas of New 
South Wales and Queensland are already 
declared ‘sensitive’ areas. Before a bore 
can be sunk, qualified personnel inspect 
the area. There are stringent conditions 


imposed before a licence is granted to con- 
struct a bore or extract water. In Victoria, 
certain classes of bores are surveyed be- 
fore construction begins. In all States, wa- 
ter borers must be licensed. A driller must 
be well-versed in geology, petrology, 
geomorphology and related field. Drillers 
must also know the water acts and govern- 
ment requirements in every area they wish 
to work. The licences are not easy to ob- 
tain. On the other hand a farm dam can be 
constructed by anyone who can afford the 
plant hire. Bearing in mind that four per 
cent of the planet’s water is surface water, 
the restrictions on bore water and the lack 
of them on surface water must be seen as 
an anomaly. 

Howls of outrage would probably 
greet any proposal to license those con- 
structing farm dams. But this may not be 
such a silly scheme if we consider that 
many of our streams and rivers are becom- 
ing salty, not as a result of over-pumping 
of groundwater, but because of a failure of 
the flushing action of rains. If the streams 
and catchments are dammed, the salts and 
minerals can’t be flushed away as Nature 
intended. As a long-time drilling contrac- 
tor, | can’t help but notice that much of the 
country not suitable for settlement usually 
yields bore water in very small amounts 
and of extremely poor quality. Much of it 
is useless, or can only be used after expen- 
sive processing. Maybe the Earth is trying 
to remind us of something. 

Jack McMahon, Centre State Drilling, 
Castlemaine, Victoria. 


Gardening or cooking tips 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have recently married, have 
moved to a farm, and for the first time am 
interested in gardening and cooking. I 
want to correspond with anyone interested, 
and I would appreciate any gardening or 
cooking tips and recipes. 

Kellie, PO Box 5811, Rockhampton MC, 
Queensland, 4702. 


Keeping little bums clean 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I have recently become a mother, 
and I’m interested in what is offered in 
baby-care products. What is there to keep 
little bums clean and free of nappy rash 
without perfumed baby talcs and lotions? 
There’s a baby boom in our area so we’d 
all appreciate advice. 

Leonie, ‘Heldzingen’, Lot 23 Johnstone 
Parade, Ferny Creek, Victoria, 3786. 


DR 


The 1996 


Non 
@onVentionaL 
HOMES TOUR 


A SELF-DRIVE TOUR OF A 
SELECTION OF UNIQUE HOMES 
NEAR TAREE ON THE 
MID-NORTH COAST OF NSW. 
Meet the owners and buildérs of these 
environmentally friendly homes which 
incorporate poured & rammed earth, 
mud brick, wattle & daub, stone & 
timber, recycled materials, 
active and passive solar designs. 


Also displays and sale of earth friendly 
products, local art, permaculture and 
interesting and unusual food. 


April 6 & 7, 1996 
Guide/Maps $20 per family 


You can obtain guide/maps by either: 


@ Sending a cheque along with a 
business-sized, stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: 

Manning River Steiner Centre 
145A Wingham Road, Taree, NSW 2430. 
and your guide will be posted after 
March 25, 1996 OR 


© Guide/Maps will be available for sale 


each day of the tour from Tourist Info 
Centres at Taree, Kew, Port Macquarie and 
Forster. 


- For further details, phone Manning River 


Steiner School during school hours on 
(065) 513 403 or Walter Duber 
on (065) 543 214 after hours. 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the June issue is 1 May. 


SOUTH COAST FIELD DAY. Sustainable Landuse and 
Living. The first one was a fantastic success and it’s on 
again. 17 & 18 August. Candelo - the far south coast of 
NSW. Ph: (064) 942 014. 


WEEKEND ESCAPES. Gold Coast Hinterland. 15 mins. 
sea, mts. Romantic cottage, acreage, meals, therapy inc. 
$100 pp. Groups welcome. Ph: (07) 5525 1539. 


BAMBOO WORLD. Non-invasive clumping bamboos, 
edible, structural, decorative, all sizes. Display area with 
over 100 species, tropical or frost resistant. Workshops 
on growing, selection and uses, harvesting and treatment, 
cooking and recipes, structures, design, furniture making, 
basketry, screens, fences, musical instruments. Traditional 
and scientific technology. For 36-page booklet on 
selection, species description, usage lists, cold climate 
species, harvesting and treatment details, send $3.00 to 
BAMBOO WORLD, Murwillumbah Rd, Wadeville, NSW, 
2474. International orders processed. Inspection by 
appointment. Ph: (066) 897 214. 


FORMULAS FORMULAS FORMULAS MOSTLY 
ORGANIC! 100s available. Produce almost any product 
at home from simple easily obtained every day 
compounds. Cleaners - pest extermination - inks - glues 
- polishes - laundry detergents - perfumes - moth proofing 
- rust converters - disinfectants - wood restorers - 
shampoos. For list of 100 specialty formulas send 4 
stamps plus SSAE to Ezy-Ent (EG), Box 66, Beachmere, 
Queensland, 4510. 


BP SOLAR 24V 30A, 720 A/H, TRACE, BP 779 CELLS. 
All new cond, expandable, valued $14,000 sell $8,500. 
Details R&T Symons, PO Box 2040, Murray Bridge, SA, 
5253. 


EARTHWORMS. Convert your kitchen waste into your 
own organic castings for the garden. Only $15 per 1000 
incl postage. Galletti Vermiculture, PO Box 867, Mudgee, 
NSW, 2850. Ph: (063) 734 369 ah. 


FOR SALE. Earth Garden Magazines number 1-12, 14-70, 
73, 75-76, 78-93; Grass Roots Magazines number 65-81, 
90, 92-111. $2 per issue plus p&p. Ph: (07) 3297 0859. 
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LUCERNE TREES. Suitable for fodder, wind / fire break, 
drought resistant. Only $1.50 each. Ph: (063) 734 369. 


NATURALLY WILDE HERBAL SKIN CARE. Simple, 
economical, environmentally friendly. For your free 
catalogue full of yummy creams, lotions and potions, 
please send a SAE to: PO Box 380, Eltham, Victoria, 3095. 


FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES. Permanent 
Agriculture in China, Korea and Japan. This classic, out- 
of-print book is $19.95 (post paid) from Eclectic Books, 1 
Palamino Court, Conondale, Queensland 4552. Ph: (074) 
944 645; fax (074) 944 760. Limited quantity. Wholesale 
welcome. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Date: April 6-15 
1996. Venue: ‘Willuna’, Chiltern, N E Victoria. Tutors: 
Vries and Hugh Gravestein. For particulars send SAE to 
V R Gravestein, RMB 1130, Chiltern, Victoria, 3683. Ph: 
(057) 261 596. 


TOBACCO SEED. Organically grown (Virginian), 
cultivation and curing notes included for $5. Also 
available, ‘Australian Tobacco’. How to grow your own, 
cure your own, treat your own and cut your own. A well- 
researched book by John Van der Linden for $12 (post 
inc) from Lyn O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, Victoria, 3639. 


GET BACK TO NATURE at Barmah on the Mighty 
Murray. Explore the largest natural river red gum forest 
in the world. Canoe the world heritage wetlands of 
international importance, off the beaten track where 
wildlife abounds. For info kit ph (058) 693 347 or write 
to Gondwana Canoe Hire, c/- PO Barmah, Victoria, 3639. 


TIPIS by Don O’Connor. Tipis made to order by 
experienced and caring builder. Covers, linings, ozans, 
poles. Phone or write for catalogue to Don O’Connor, 
c/- PO Healesville, Victoria, 3777. 


ECHINACEA SEEDS. Easily grown valuable herbal 
immune system booster. Lovely flowers. Full instructions 
for cultivation and processing of extract and seasoning. 
Save heaps. $10.00 plus SAE to Woods, 28 Bayfield Rd, 
Galston, NSW, 2159. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


DISTRIBUTOR OF EARTH BUTTONS wishes to contact 
clothing manufacturers or designers using hemp fabric. 
Consistant quality, handmade durable, lightweight, 
natural clay buttons. Enquiries (066) 886 188. 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE COURSES. 
Demonstration farm-based small group learning. 
Emphasises practical applications. Urban and rural 
design. Advisory services available, (049) 389 528, PO 
Box 22, Paterson, Queensland, 2421. 


HOMOEOPATHY EDUCATIONAL INTERNATIONAL. 
Specialising in distance education; live video classes, 
intensive professional training to international levels, 
competitive rates; one-year Foundation course or four- 
year Diploma course. For Prospectus write to: HOM EI 
36 Victoria St, Atherton, Qld, 4883; Ph: (070) 912 046. 


EARTHWORMS. Learn how to breed them for 
gardening, composting, fishing, selling. Free 
comprehensive booklist from WormWide Books, Box 
603(E), Mooloolaba, Qld, 4557. Ph/Fax: (074) 444 471. 


PERMACULTURE by CORRESPONDENCE. On 
completion you will have a full permaculture design and 
management plan for a property of your choice and be 
qualified to teach and practice permaculture. (We also 
teach two-week residential courses). For more 
information send SSAE to the van Raders family, The 
Green Piece Permaculture Garden, PO Box 389, Malanda, 
near Cairns, Qld, 4885 or ring (070) 965 138. 


DON O’CONNOR’S BOOKS. A mail-order service 
supplying good quality books on most aspects of 
indigenous cultures of the world. Write for catalogue to 
Don O'Connor, c/- PO Healesville, Victoria, 3777. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at 
home witha Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. Endorsed 
by the Housewives’ Association. Write for catalogue to: 
Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, Dandenong, Victoria, 
3175, enclosing three postage stamps, or phone (03) 9795 
2725. Distributor enquiries welcome. 


WIND-GENERATOR BLADES designed and built. 
Optimum efficiency from aerodynamically designed 
blades. Laminated-timber construction, eg 42-bladed, 6- 
foot diameter wind-generator propeller, balanced and 
weather-proofed for $725. Enquiries welcome. Heliptera, 
c/- Michael Ellinas, 2 Waylett Court, Deer Park, Victoria, 
3023. Ph: (03) 9363 8085. 


WORD CIRCUS. A parent-teacher manual by Alan 
Whitehead on language teaching for senior primary and 
junior high, based on Steiner creative spiritual principles 
- $12. Golden Beetle Books, Box 481, Mullumbimby, NSW, 
2482, or write for titles list. 


HOW TO BUILD DECIDUOUS OR PERENNIAL VINE 
TRELLISES for overheated, westerly facing walls or 
windows, to fit underneath eaves of one metre or less. 
Send orientation of wall, height and width of eaves and 
M O or cheque for $10 to: B McMahon, c/- Post Office, 
Toowoomba, Queensland, 4350. 


AROMATHERAPY PRODUCTS. Superior quality at 
affordable prices. Essential oils, cold-pressed vegetable 
and nut oils, tee light and natural beeswax candles, 
handmade burners, lotions, massage blends and books 
are all available through mail order. Home 
demonstrations available in Sydney, Wollongong, Blue 
Mountains and Hawkesbury districts. Free brochure 
available. Phone Donna Edwards on (02) 544 0170 or 
Donna Wallace on (02) 524 0641, consultants for Oils of 
the Earth, 12/18 Elizabeth Placec, Cronulla, NSW, 2230. 


GOURD SEEDS. Mixed Ornamentals, mixed Hardshells, 
mixed Orn+Hardshells, Luffa sponge, Calabash, Snake 
bean, Bottle medium, coloured corn $4.50 pkt - minimum 
purchase $9.00 or one free $4.50 pkt when you purchase 
52-page Gourd Growers Handbook for $16. Bulk pkts - 
30 seeds $10 ea. All prices include postage. Send your 
order to: Gourd Father Quality Gourd Products, PO Box 
298/EG, East Maitland, NSW, 2323. Maney back 


guarantee! 


MAIL ORDER BOOKS covering a range of subjects 
including Animals (specialising in Donkey books), Herbs, 
Health, Tarot, Palmistry and more. Free catalogue 
available from: Broomtail Publications, RMB 3030, 
Eaglehawk, Victoria, 3556. Ph: (054) 469 087 or (054) 468 
524. Fax: (054) 463 749 or (054) 468 524. 


JOB OR TRAINEESHIP ON A CERTIFIED ORGANIC 
FARM. Weare looking for a farmworker (male or female) 
for our certified organic farm in the Sunshine Coast 
Hinterland (S E Qld). Self-contained accommodation for 
one or two persons is available on the farm at low rental. 
This could be for you if you believe in the superior value 
of organic food and have experience in (and/or want to 
learn more about) growing organic vegetables and fruit. 
Most important are an open mind, willingness to learn 
and a passion for gardening and farming. If you are 
eligible for Jobstart Allowance this will be a full-time job 
until about Christmas, or a one-year traineeship. 
Alternatively it could be a part-time position with 
accommodation and some wages in exchange for 2 to 3 
days work per week. Please ring (074) 467 638 (evenings). 


HOME PLANS. 90 plans for handcrafted homes of 
mudbrick, rammed earth, stone and pole-frame 
construction. Mail $58 (postage included) for “The Earth 
Builders Construction Detail and Plan Catalogue” to John 
Barton, Building Designer, 31 Sharp Street, Newtown, 
Geelong, Victoria, 3220 or phone (052) 224 249 for fixed 
quote to draw/document your home plan. 
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STOVE TOP FOWLERS VACOLA OUTFIT with 
approximately 200 bottles, lids (some stainless steel), clips, 
rings, book and thermometer. $200.00 ONO. Can deliver 
Sydney area. Ph: (068) 422 027. 


EARTHWORMS. The ‘Speedy Breeder Compost Worm’ 
revolutionises your compost and transforms your garden. 
Just $15 per 1,000 worms. Price includes postage Australia 
wide and pamphlet on worm care. Wormborough Farm, 
PO Box 794, Taree, NSW, 2430. Ph: (065) 539 633. 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE COURSES at 
permaculture demonstration farm. Small group learning 
using your interests and situations. Practical urban and rural 
applications. For information, phone June Andersen, 
Trevallyn Permaculture Centre, Ph: (049) 389 528 or write 
PO Box 22, Paterson, NSW, 2421. 


NATURAL COLOURED WOOL. Scoured & carded, ready 
to spin! Variety of shades, in compact rolls. $25 per kg + 
postage. For stocklist send SAE to: Shiloh Easy Spin Wool, 
PO Box 295, Drysdale, Victoria, 3222. 


TRIDENT TIPIS. Professional workmanship, quality 
materials, traditional designs. For brochure, samples, and 
prices - PO Box 24, Montacute, SA, 5134. Ph: (08) 390 2383, 
mobile 014 689 661. 


EARTHWISE WOMEN. A new national quarterly 
magazine. Connecting women who care for the 
environment. Creating a strong network of women 
environmentalists across Australia. Articles and information 
covering a broad range of issues including health, green jobs, 
ecotourism, revegetation, permaculture and much more. 
Introductory subscription offer $20 - 5 issues for the price of 
4. PO Box 414, Yankalilla, SA, 5203. Ph/fax: (085) 582 950. 


GREYWATER SYSTEM. Designed by Permaculture 
graduate, laboratory tested and successfully trialled by 
Lismore Council. Simple and effective system, incorporating 
a sand filter and combined Evapo-Transpiration/Seepage 
distribution system. Simple to install. Plans & specifications 
available. Ph/fax: (066) 891 703. 


FEMALE WANTS 1 OR 2 people to share costs to Kimberley 
(WA). Car and equipment supplied. Or will travel with 
person(s) going that way. Ph: (054) 723 317. 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY RESOURCE GUIDE. 
Second edition now available. Comprehensive listing 
of herbal sources and resources. $18 + $2 pp from Focus on 
Herbs consultancy, PO Box 203, Launceston, Tasmania, 7250. 
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COMPOSTING TOILET WORKSHOP FOR OWNER 
BUILDERS. Kangaroo Valley 24-26 May ’96. Andrew 
Sheridan & Peter Constable. Learn the theory and on-site 
construction of the latest design of a low-cost aerobic 
composting toilet /humus closet. Video and plans supplied. 
Excellent venue, food and accom. Cost $165. Info phone 
David (044) 651 364. 


INVERTERS - NEW. Converts 12V battery power to 240V 
AC for standard electrical appliances in remote areas, 
camping or boating. Stock run-out. Were $499 now $349. 
Ph: (02) 427 0586. 


NATURAL ACOUSTIC EASTERN SOUNDS. Australasian 
Music Recordings by Composer and multi-instrumentalist 
Musician, Peter Davidian. The natural sounds of Sitar, Tabla, 
Acoustic Guitar, Harmonium, Flute, Gongs and Percussion. 
Only natural acoustic instruments. No synthetic keyboard 
sounds. Modal Raga music for human and plant growth by 
professional Indian Classical musician, Composer and Music 
Teacher. Two Albums available: ‘Sandalwood Dreaming’ and 
‘In A Fragrant Garden’. CD $28, Cassette $18, includes 
postage and handling. Send to Lot 5, Main Arm Road, Upper 
Main Arm, NSW, 2482. 


WORMS. Convert all your organic kitchen and garden 
wastes into valuable plant nutrients quickly. Just $15 per 
thousand plus postage. For further information and 
literature contact Worm-A-Culture, 6a O’Connor St, Black 
Rock, Victoria, 3193. Ph: (03) 9597 0648. 


ABOUT CANDIDIASIS - A SIMPLE GUIDE TO HEALTH 
AND FOODS. (Thrush, Candida Albicans) by Patricia A 
Pettit ND SRN. $8.75 includes postage. Send to PO Box 
385, Coominya, Qld, 4311. 


TOBACCO SEEDS. Our seeds are selected for their quality 
and flavour and have been organically grown. $5 includes 
seeds and instructions. E Madge, PO Box 114, Pomona, 
Qld, 4568. 


POSITIONS VACANT. Couple or active single person to live 
on a beautiful old farm in NE Victoria geared toward organic 
self-sufficiency. Comfortable renovated cottage in exchange 
for some gardening. Good community. Reply to ‘Cottage’ 
c/- PO Walwa, Victoria, 3709. Include work and life 


expereience, and references 


BAMBOO SEED. Grow your own building quality, frost 
hardy, drought resistant, clumping bamboo. Non-invasive 
species. For 100 seeds plus instructions, send $20 + SSAE to 
Kevin Lang EG, PO Box 2, Eudlo, Qld, 4554. 


LAND LINES 


EZ 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any 
desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 

Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). 
LAND LINES for the June issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 May. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


1. BOWRAVILLE (NAMBUCCA) 6 1/2 acres, black loam, 2 
1/2 km town, bitumen road perm. water, power, building 
permit, $59,000 ono. Phone (063) 551492. 


2. LARNOOK, NORTH-EASTERN NSW. Half hour north 
of Lismore. Very private, strata titled, two acre homesite 
sloping just below an ancient cliff face. Spectacular views for 
miles around. $25,000. Phone Don (066) 337 014. 


3. 38 HECTARES NORTHERN NSW, timber and pasture, 
some rainforest, permanent creek and dams, on main road, 
school 2 km, 35 mins Taree, large alternative community. 
Cleared homesite approved for building. Temporary house 
with power and water. $150,000 phone Mike Kos (002) 49 
4535 or Geraldine (065) 50 5029. 


4. HUNTER VALLEY. Beautiful 5 acre block at Main Creek 
near Dungog. Permanent creek, two sheds and 100 year old 
20 metre high brick chimney. Power and phone. Ideal fora 
home site, weekender, art gallery /workshop/cafe or holi- 
day cabins. Adjoining wildlife reserve. A very special spot. 
$85,000. Phone (049) 922 010 or (049) 498 323. 


5. COONABARABRAN. 110 HECTARES WITH PERMA- 
NENT SPRING, several dams plus large fish dam. Stone 
house just started, temporary shelter with solar power. 
Stone fruit and citrus orchards. tractor, Land Rover many 
more extras. Must sell due ill health. $100,000. Phone (068) 
422 769. 


6. MUDGEE DISTRICT, 100 ACRES. Mostly cleared. Peace- 
ful bushland setting surrounded by national park. Suitable 
grapes, self-sufficiency. Split log home, combustion stove, 
solar power, diesel generator, phone. 3 water tanks, 60 ft 
machinery shed, spring fed dam, Potential unlimited. $79,500 
or $89,500 with tractor and implements. Satellite TV op- 
tional. (063) 73 4218 AH. 


7. FORSALE. Last 1/5shareon5 year old MO. Beautiful 422 
acres with creek bordering onto State forest 12 km from 
Glenreagh, 40 mins to Coffs Harbour or Grafton includes: 5 
acre private homesite. Use of: established mudbrick com- 


munity house, tractor with frontloader and slasher plus 
various other implements. $39,000. Call (066) 49 2202 or 
(066) 49 2281 let ring. 


8. HARDEN NSW. 120 km from Canberra. Land 40 acres 
with creek frontage. Permanent water, fertile soil, undulat- 
ing. Building permit, sealed road access, 5 km4rom town. 
Internal fencing, sheds, telephone connected. $75,000 WIWO. 
Phone owner (063) 863 419. 


7. TAHMOOR, SOUTH OF PICTON, edge of Southern 
Highlands, 3 acres, 1 1/4 hectares. Consisting of older style 
home with lightly timbered paddocks either side. Fruit trees, 
vegetable gardens and poultry. Interest in permaculture, 
organic gardening or horticulture would be advantage. 
Improved pasture, town water, short drive to shops and rail 
station. Fut-ure development potential. Suit couple. $195,000. 
(046) 819 552. 


8. MID NORTH COAST. 2 picturesque acres, former historic 
Algomera school block. 3.6 km to highway, 10 minutes to 
Macksville. Scotts Head and Grassy Head beaches nearby. 
Flat to undulating, many original forest trees with newer red 
cedar, rosewoods etc. Yarahappini Mountain views, water 
from creek opposite, power/phone at boundary. No neigh- 
bours visible. DA approved dwelling. $37,000. (066) 454 454. 


9. 3 ACRE ARBORETUM, FAR NORTH COAST NSW. 2 
bedroom, 6 yr old home, 11/2km picturesque village, 1/2 hr 
to clean, quiet beach, 12 km to Murwillumbah. Established 
gardens, small seasonal creek (prize winner in local compe- 
tition), orchards and bush tucker/rainforest trees in bush 
setting. Verandahs, carport, garden sheds, rainwater /town 
water. Phone (066) 795 427. 


10. RAINBOW HILL, ROSEBANK - 10 glorious acres situ- 
ated in the heart of the Rainbow Region, excellent water, 
open plan timber home, forest views, presently income 
producing. Potential eco-tourism or agriculture develop- 
ment. Close to schools, 2 km to shop, 1 km to State forest. 
Centrally located between Byron Bay, Mullumbimby and 
Lismore. $160,000. (066) 882 290. 
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11. HUNTER VALLEY, CONGEWAI. 175 beautiful acres of 
natural timber, including mahogany, iron bark and an abun- 
dance of grass trees and wildlife. Only 11/2 hours NW from 
Sydney, close to shops, schools and vineyards. Good 2 WD 
access, spring fed creek, phone, small shed and tank, 2 dams, 
D/A approved with cleared house site. Idealistic setting 
which includes panoramic views. Suit alternative lifestyle or 
as a bush retreat. $155,000. Phone (049) 301 021. 


12. FAR SOUTH COAST NEAR BEGA. An opportunity has 
arisen to purchase a unique 3.061 hectares with a wonderful 
house site in what must be one of Australia’s most beautiful 
coastal landscapes: situated at Tanja, between Tathra and 
Bermagui, approximately 3 hours from Canberra. Richly 
endowed, the land lies between Mumbulla State Forest and 
Mimosa Rocks National Park. Close to unspoilt beaches and 
sea lakes in a wonderful microclimate that is virtually land- 
locked. Deep black basalt soil, own little creek. Superb water 
from large dam, 360° views. Price $66,000. Telephone owner 
on (059) 841 901 or (03) 9824 0308. 


13. NEW ENGLAND TABLELANDS- 70 kmsouth Armidale 
- 10 km to delightful village. 1/2 share 100 acres private 
valley - “Gylalinga” - wildlife refuge pending. Friendly 
Council - peace and tranquillity - good water. A beautiful 
retreat halfway between Brisbane and Sydney - $18,000. 
Contact Michael Howe (067) 696 673 (ph/fax), PO Box 602 
Bendemeer 2355. 


14. NAMBUCCA VALLEY, BOWRAVILLE, 60 km south of 
Coffs Harbour. Investment or retirement. Heritage style WB 
coffee shop/restaurant plus large self-contained 1 bedroom 
flat, main street. Presently both rented - total $165 pw. 
Charming verandah-post town, 15 minutes to beautiful clean 
beaches, 1 hr to Coffs Harbour. Freehold only, $130,000. 
Phone (065) 682 093. (Business for sale separately, POA, 065 
647 899). 


15. EUGOWRA 3 B/R HOUSE with small nursery business 
located behind tenanted craftshop. Good location. Water 
tank. Historic bakehouse with oven also on site. Lots of 
opportunity. $60,000. Phone (068) 59 2268. 


16. CENTRAL WEST - 289 ACRES ORGANIC LAND. 15 
minutes Canowindra, 10 mins Eugowra. Cleared - two 
dams, 1/3 bush - school bus to gate - mail run - ideal for 
retirement from city as hobby farm. Price $125,000. Mrs ME 
Wilcox, Sylvania Eugowra Rd, Canowindra, NSW, 2804. 


17. FAR NORTHERN NSW. 60 km by road NW Lismore. 
Warrazambil Creek 320 acres, pristine permanent creek, 8 
acres cleared creek flats, remainder timbered hill and pla- 
teau. Adjoins Border Ranges national Park. Phone, school 
bus, 10 mins General Store, 10 mins Kyogle, $150,000. Ph 066 
878 237. 


18. MUST SELL, NORTH COAST, 35 km NW of Lismore. 
Beautiful home, 4 acres. Has everything. Organic gardens, 
power, telephone. Secure strata development. Wonderful 
opportunity. Full details see EG 93, $159,000 ONO. Phone 
(066) 337033. 
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19. BETWEEN WARIALDA AND YETMAN. Secluded 100 
acres yet only approximately 35 km to town with all services. 
Fully fenced, 3 dams, new fresh water tank, 16 foot caravan 
with shower. Many potential homesites. Great potential for 
subsistence lifestyle or just as a retreat. Phone at boundary, 
approximately 3 km to school bus. $28,000 ONO. Phone (02) 
7273622 evenings. 


20. BELLINGER RIVER VALLEY - 70 km SW of Coffs 
Harbour. Mature woman can no longer physically maintain 
this unique wilderness dwelling. Architect designed hand- 
crafted 4 BR stone and log retreat, adjacent State forest, near 
a World Heritage national park, 240 volt solar electricity, 
40,000 gallon water storage. 3 levels - stunning views of 
valley from wide verandahs, creative use of timber inter- 
nally and externally. Established gardens and orchard - with 
no lawns to mow in this natural garden setting with path- 
ways leading to different levels. Close to Steiner and State 
schools. $250,000. Phone owner on (066) 558 593. 


21. PERMACULTURE PARADISE, 30 ACRES 
ARRAWARRA BEACH, 30 km from Coffs Harbour and 50 
km to Grafton cities. Buses at door for cities and nearby 
schools, supermarkets (5 km to Woolgoolga, population 
3,000). Absolute privacy yet 300 metres to safe beach, corner 
store, sandy tidal creek. 700 metres to nice golf course. 2 
houses for 2 families, 5 bedrooms and 2 bedrooms, 7 years 
old. Big workshop, town water, tank, dam, well, electricity, 
phone. Many possibilities, horticulture, aquaculture, horses, 
goats, farmstay or just retire. Temperate climate, no floods, 
no drought, no cyclones, no pollution. Fantastic position. 
Connect with Gaia. Best offer before December 1996. Phone 
(066) 492681. 


22. MAGIC IN THE EDEN AREA on the far sth coast of 
NSW, 100 acres of native bushland on the Wog Wog River 
opposite the Coolangubra National Park, described as “One 
of the 7 wonders of NSW, with the Wog Wog River its heart” 
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(Sydney Morning Herald 4/1/96). River is north boundary, 
creek on east and south boundaries, another tiny creek 
through the middle - easy for friends to share! Good soil, 
heaps of wildlife. Own your own national park! $79,500. 
Ring Nancy on (047) 82 4856. 


23. RURAL RETREAT - SOUTH COAST NSW. Absolutely 
beautiful timber/stone cabin on the banks of the pristine 
Tuross River with 40 acres adjoining the Bodalla State Forest. 
Large attractive timber shed with lock-up section. These 
buildings are in immaculate condition. Property 50 minutes 
from Bodalla and 40 minutes from Cobargo. Abundant bird 
and wildlife. Phone owner on (044) 738 770. Buildings are all 
council approved. $155,000.00 


24. 200 ACRES OF PEACEFUL SECLUDED VALLEY with 
pure permanent water. Located in the coastal ranges 25 km 
from Merimbula, NSW. Predominantly coastal forest with 
about 40 acres of cleared land suitable for a variety of crops 
(grapes, eucalypt /tea-tree oil, berries, fruits and nuts etc.) 1 
km of creek frontage. All weather 2WD access. Pole and 
beam cottage with 25,000 litre water tank. Priced at $98,000 
(neg). Contact Eugene Wallensky on (06) 249 2121 (W) or (06) 
251 4156 (H). 
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QUEENSLAND 


1. KOOKABURRA PARK ECO-VILLAGE; If you are inter- 
ested in living in a community of like minded people on 485 
acres, this could be the place for you. Freehold title to one 
acre sites, plus you also own the 360 acres of parkland, a 
village lot with a community hall, the lakes and sealed roads 
in common with the other residents. Each site is supplied 
with underground power, phone and utility water. Sites 
selling for $30,000. Enquiries to: PO Box 713, Bundaberg, 
Qld, 4670. Free Call 1800 061 689. 


2. 25 KM FROM GIN GIN. 40 acres, start of Mount Perry 
Ranges. Full of good timber trees and building rock. $37,000. 
Phone (071) 57 2237. 


3. BUNYA MOUNTAINS FOOTHILLS. 17 acres, perma- 
nent creek, underground water, power & phone at front. 10 
minute stroll downstream to falls & large swimming hole. 
Handy to small village, school. $42,000. Phone (076) 621 661. 
Garry, PO Box 680, Dalby 4405. 


4. MUST SELL! RIGHT NOW! Over 50 acres for $20,000. 
Mostly fenced, lots of tall ironbarks, creekline, dam water 
always high, 1/3 selectively cleared, lock up caravan and 
shed, no offers under $20,000, genuine, honest private sale. 
Approx 50 km north north west of Kingaroy. Phone Scott or 
Kim on (079) 225 245, c/- 30 William St, Rockhampton, Qld, 
4770. 


5. MARYBOROUGH - HERVEY BAY 5 2/3 acres Bruce 
Highway 8 km from Maryborough, fully fenced, workers 
cottage, large shed, some fruit trees. Power phone available. 
$85,000. Phone (071) 223210. 


6. WE MUST SELL OUR PEACEFUL 11.7 ACRES 1 hour 
from Brisbane, 1/2 hour from Ipswich. Bushy, waterholes, 
cabin, sheds, 2,000 gallon tank, phone, gas, fenced. Variety 
of frog, bird, koala life. Walk to shops, school. Swimming / 
boating on Brisbane River and Wivenhoe Dam within 10 
minutes drive. New business venture forces us to sell. Price 
is $60,000. Please call owner on (0411) 324 509 for further 
information. 


7. GYMPIE - NOOSA, small farming community; 153 square 
metre 3 bedroomed comfortable farmhouse, 4 side veran- 
dahs for 360° hill top rural views. 20 x 40 shed, dam, variety 
of fruit trees, 16 acres - $175,000. Close by on bitumen road, 
25 acres improved pasture/bushland. Suitable hardwoods/ 
nuts/stock. Good dam - homesites (hilltop or level) with 
rural views. $80,000. Phone (074) 854 272. 


8. TARA 40 acres with a dam and cypress trees. Power, 
phone and school bus, 20 minutes to Tara, 30 minutes to 
Chinchilla. $18,000 - will consider part trade or vendor 
finance. Phone (07) 3807 2334. 


9. LOWOOD. Highset home on 3 1/2 acres, with views 
across valley. Above frost and flood levels. 2 bedrooms plus 
sleepout. 2 dams, 4,000 and 5,000 gallon tanks. Native 
garden around house, plus herbs, vegetables, bananas, paw 
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paw, grapes, rest natural bush. Part fenced - new. Good 
roads, commute to Brisbane, Ipswich, Toowoomba. Shops 
and facilities 3 km, walk to schools. $93,000. (074) 262 196. 
6-8 am best or Sundays. 


10. HISTORIC CHILDERS, 5 ACRES, corner block, red soil, 
lovely views, cleared with some trees, quiet rural area, 2 km 
to township, 40 minutes to Bundaberg. $47,500 neg. Enquir- 
ies: Hirsch, Post Office, Childers. Phone (015) 481 165. 


11. HIVESVILLE, 30 KM WEST OF MURGON. Sound older 
6brm home on over 1/2acre. Electricity, phone, rural water, 
2 minutes walk to school bus, convenience store. All bed- 
rooms have built-ins, lots of storage, large porch, 2 showers 
plus bath, 2 WCs, gas stove. Low rates. $75,000. Phone (071) 
689 913. 


VICTORIA 


1. EAST GIPPSLAND - Snowy River Region. 1 acre bush 
block with underground power and phone - water available 
from Snowy River. The block is beautifully treed and the 
birdlife is abundant. The land is adjacent to a creek with 
temperate rainforest vegetation. The price is $35,000. Please 
contact Neil after hours on (051) 541 761. 


2. NEAR RUSHWORTH - 45 km SW of Shepparton. A 3 
bedroom mudbrick house on 20 peaceful acres. Passive solar 
design and solar powered. Wood burner. Large dam/water 
lilies. Shed. Beautiful garden with sprinklers and includes 
fruit and nut trees. Lots of colour. Bird life abounds. All 
amenities in nearby town. Secluded spot with fantastic 
views. $83,000. Please telephone (058) 561991. 


3. LAND FOR SALE: 3 ACRES. Nearby Westernport Bay. 
25 minutes to Frankston, nice flat block fully fenced and 
lightly treed. $79,500.00 ono. Phone keen vendors on (059) 
83 1019. 


4. 1 SECLUDED ACRE surrounded by native State forest 19 
km north of Kyneton. Current planning permit. Bore. 
$15,000. Ph (03) 9380 6920. 
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5. AVOCA DISTRICT. MUDBRICK 2 BEDROOMS, 3rd part 
completed under main roof on 21/2 acres. Waterford wood 
heater. IXL stove, gas fridge, solar power, large galvanised 
iron shed. Fruit and nut orchard. Seasonal creek on bound- 
ary. 360° views. $85,000. Phone (054) 653324. 


6. ELTHAM - Split level 3 bedroom plus study home on 
terraced, sloping block 60 ft x 190 ft on Diamond Creek, 
surrounded by bush/parkland. 2 wide level cleared areas 
ideal for vegie garden, etc. Upstairs - solid cedar logs, huge 
open living, kitchen, meals area, double bedroom, study, 
bathroom and wide balcony. Downstairs - huge double 
bedroom, single bedroom, rumpus, laundry and toilet. All 
pine and hardwood floors throughout. Separate bungalow. 
10 minutes walk to shops, transport. 30 minutes drive to 
Melbourne centre. Great outlooks and birdlife. $165,000 
ONO. Phone (03) 9439 6810. Lynn Romeo & Gary O'Donovan, 
6 Stanhope St, (PO Box 98) Eltham, 3095. 


7. BENDIGO. Another ‘Secret Garden’? Yes, about 2.5 km 
from the Bendigo Post Office / Tourist Information Centre, at 
the terminus of the Vintage Tourist Tramways. These his- 
torical Chinese Market Gardens, approximately one hectare 
in size are offered for lease to someone willing to love them 
back to life with the steady application of lots of hard work. 
Let you imagination run free and if you'd like to know more 
about this magic spot, send stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope to PO Box 363, Bendigo, Victoria, 3550. 


8. WILDLIFE RETREAT, JUNORTOUN BENDIGO. Beau- 
tiful warm mudbricks, environmentally friendly, in a pro- 
tected area. The home comprises a sleeping loft, a main 
bedroom, and sunroom, which could be guest accommoda- 
tion. Sunny dining corner in a cosy wood heated lounge, 
gives access to country style kitchen. Laundry and external 
cubby house complete the ideal set up to observe the abun- 
dant protected birds and wildlife. Enjoy a perfect retreat on 
a bushland 5 acres with natural catchment dam. Perfect 
retreat at a perfect price $86,000. Contact Helen Ashby on 
(015) 506 907 or (054) 421 811, Tweed Sutherland First Na- 
tional, 52 Mitchell Street, Bendigo, 3550. 


9. UNIQUE COASTAL HEATHLAND, undulating, slightly 
elevated 5 acres adjacent heathland reserve with panoramic 
360° views including, Bass Strait, Cape Woolamai, coastal 
and heathlands reserves. A Land For Wildlife property 3 
years with many rare native heathland plants, mature manna 
gums, kangaroos, wallabies, wombats, echidnas. A pleasant 
stroll through the heathlands to an ocean beach. 4 km from 
Wonthaggi, 1 hour from Dandenong. $105,000. Contact 
(056) 72 4132 or PO Box 513 Wonthaggi for map and photos. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


SELF-SUFFICIENT 3 BR HEXAGONAL HOME in secluded 
bush setting on 25 acres, 20 minutes from Adelaide. Gas 
fridge, solar / wood/gas hot water, gas/ wood cooking, 70,000 
gallon rainwater, 2 septic tanks, 3 sheds, solar, wind diesel 
power. Organic vegie garden chooks, fruit trees. Heritage 
agreement (no rates). House has all built ins and many 
extras. $180,000. Phone (08) 390 3637 or (014) 958 909. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


WALPOLE. RAMMED EARTH COTTAGE plus 1/8 share 
in 320 acres near coast. $75,000. Ring (098) 414 058. 
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1. UPPER ESK. Log and Timber cabin overlooks Esk Valley. 
Abundant permanent water. Lots more. $92,000 or swap for 
property up to approximate same value on mainland. Prefer 
Queensland but will consider elsewhere. Must have WA- 
TER. Isolation okay. Mustbe able to be self-sufficient. Phone 
(003) 771131. 


2. MEANDER, 45 MINUTES TO LAUNCESTON, 4 minutes 
to school 138.3 square metre house on 4 acres. Majestic 
views, blue-stone foundation, baltic pine interior, laserlite 
verandah, modern amenities, spring and rain water, chest- 
nuts, cherries, raspberries, black and red currants, gooseber- 
ries, fruit trees and natives, gardens, outbuildings, excellent 
tourism potential, $89,500. Phone Linda on (08) 265 4650, or 
Chris on (06) 247 5269. 


3. LACHLAN VALLEY. Original farm house on 17 acres in 
the beautiful Lachlan valley 50 minutes south of Hobart and 
10 minutes from New Norfolk. HEC power, sealed road, 
Bosky slow combustion stove and central heating. Six acres 
of fertile river flats divided into three excellent paddocks 
surround the house. Permanent water from the Lachlan 
River, great outbuildings, fruit trees, vegetable garden and 
old-fashioned roses. $77,000. Call Lyn on (03) 9876 1448. 


WANTED 
WANTED TO RENT. Cottage or small farm within 1 hour 


Canberra, or will caretake farm. Write to Elizabeth, 17 
Bourne Gardens, Cook, ACT, 2614, or phone (06) 2533525. 
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WANTED A SHARE IN SOME LAND. I have a working 
horse team that I would like to trade services for a land base. 
We can plough, dams and building sites, different kinds of 
earthmoving and minimal impact selective logging. Please 
contact Peter Ward, (066) 550070 or (015) 937092, PO Box 362, 
Bellingen, 2454. 


QUIET PROPERTY FOR LOW KEY HEALING RETREAT. 
We are a mature couple with wide ranging experience in 
holistic living and healing, having spent 10 years in the 
country creating healing environments and productive or- 
ganic gardens in harmony with Nature. We have leased as 
well as owned property and have previously built our own 
house. We are now looking for a property in a quiet forested 
location with some cleared land suitable for extensive gar- 
dens, preferably in warm-cool temperate region, good as- 
pect, plentiful clean water and reasonable rainfall. Some 
form of accommodation and/or sheds is required. We are 
interested in a long term lease agreement or any form of 
ethical agreement that gives us the necessary security for the 
considerable investment of energy and funds that we would 
put into the property. We are proven excellent tenants and 
can provide references. Phone (03) 9482 2518. 


LADY EARLY 50s, SEEKSSHARE IN COMMUNITY. Prefer 
North NSW /Sth Qld. Replies to Barbara, PO Box 399, Tweed 
Heads, 2485. r 
WANTED TO BUY ACRES, AROUND $100,000 within say 
4 hours of Brisbane, with good water, home, (don’t mind 
finishing or building), sheds, pleasant environment, by or- 
ganically inclined couple presently Wwoofing in our motor 
home due Qld about May ‘96. We enjoy vegetables, fruit, 
nuts & wine. All replies answered. Please post details to 
Garry Lesley, PO Box 6584, Cairns, Qld, 4870. 


FOR RENT 


SHARE RENTAL. Female, non smoker, for spacious house 
with single mum and 2 teens. Large room en-suite. Organic 
garden setting up. $68 pw. Phone Karen on (03) 9585 0420. 


DALBY - QUEENSLAND. Long-term rental available to 
environmentally responsible tenants. Suitable for couple 
without children. Wildlife sanctuary/forest setting. 40 
minutes to town. Solar-powered homestead on 100 acres. 
Large shaded vegie garden, chook pen, dog pen, stables, 
sheds. Plenty of water, tanks & 2 dams. Suitable for health 
retreat or cottage industry. Beautiful tranquil setting and 
much wildlife. References and bond required. Option to buy 
available. Telephone (076) 682 171. 


SOUTH-EAST QUEENSLAND, highset w/b home, 3 1/2 
acres, views, bush, dams, garden. Suit those seeking to try 
rural living, without giving up the security of their city jobs. 
Handy to facilities. $125 pw. Lowood. Phone (074) 262 196. 


2 BEDROOM HOUSE, A FEW ACRES, BUSH SETTING. 
Rent negotiable for gardening and maintenance, Wauchope 
area. Phone (065) 874 328. 
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EARTH GARDEN MAIL ORDER BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. 
These books can be ordered directly from Earth Garden. 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 
your own home 
by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 
This is the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with their surround- 


ings. It answers all the questions for 
Australian home builders. The authors 
show how anyone of average intelligence 
and reasonable health can build their own 
home, and probably not end up with a 25 
year mortgage at the end of it all. “This 
book is intended to provide an antidote to 
the stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl 
of red brick houses with red tile roofs, set 
squarely on a rectangle of ground,” say 
authors Bob Rich and Keith Smith. 
$29.95 plus postage. 


Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 
Rainbow Power Company products cata- 
logue for operating a stand-alone power 
system - hydro, solar, wind or hybrid. 139 
pages, eighth edition. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


Home Herbal 
by Penelope Ody 
A fresh look at making your own herbal 
remedies. 144 pages jammed with direc- 
tion and visual information. The book's 
photographic demonstrations make it a 
must for any family. A beautiful, practical, 


See page 96 to order. 


manual, which is very user-friendly. From 
tonic wines to lotions and emulsions, it’s all 
here. 144 pages, large format paperback. 
$24.95 plus postage. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

A new, revised edition. Unemployment 
continues to make life hard. Learn how to 
survive hard times, save money and 
consume fewer of the world’s diminishing 
resources. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French 

This bookis a fruit and vegetable-growing 
calendar for the not-quite self-sufficient. 
It's an excellent introduction to natural 
pest control. With the Companion you 
will know what to do in your garden at any 
time of the year, and get a total picture of 
organic garden health. Generously illus- 
trated. 

$7.95 plus postage. 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 

This is Australia’s first organic house cow 
book. From fencing to cheesemaking and 
organic health solutions. Loads of inter- 
esting recipes, even for expert house cow 
owners. The Healthy House Cow is 
published by Earth Garden. 144 pages. 
$12.00 plus postage. 


2 Minutes a Day for a Greener Planet 
by Marjorie Lamb 
To quote the introduction, “Most of the 
tips in this book will cost you less that two 
minutes to put into practice. But they will 
last you a lifetime.” Basically the book 
presents tips and commonsense that eve- 
ryone can put into practice as they go 
about their daily lives. It looks at saving 
water, saving paper, saving energy, how 
to Green the workplace and even explains 
the best way to approach manufacturers, 
politicians and the like with letters outlin- 
ing your concerns about certain relevant 
issues. This book will not only help you to 
save money it will also help you save the 
Earth. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 

by Michel & Jude Fanton 

Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. Any accom- 
plished organic gardener should have this 
remarkable book on their shelves. It is 
tightly edited, superbly designed, and 
dripping with exquisite illustrations. 
$20.00 plus postage. 


Household Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 

Here we have the ultimate guide to mak- 
ing everything from remedies for acne and 
baldness remedies to candles. love po- 
tions, varnish and wool wash. Written in 
Jackie's usual accessible style, it is a book 
for people who are sick of acrid commer- 
cial synthetics and who aim to end their 
total dependence on chemist shops, su- 
permarkets and hardware stores. Even 
more it is for people who like doing things 
and enjoy the process as well as the end 
result. As Jackie says, “Once you ve built 
your own house, made your own paper, 
brewed up a remedy for haemorrhoids « 
and boiled up your own ink from wattle 
galls — you start getting the suspicion that 
maybe you can cope with anything.” H 
you have never done any of those things 
but feel you d like to, then this is the book 
for you. 
$19.95 plus postage. 
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The Australian Self-sufficiency 
Handbook 
Edited by Keith and Irene Smith and 
Alan Thomas Gray 

The best of Earth Garden including new 
and unpublished material. This is the 
manual of self-reliance to inspire confi- 
dence in anyone who wants to make a 
new start. This is coal-face Earth Garden 
written from first hand experience by two 
decades of Earth Gardeners. lf you are 
looking for a survival guide for the 21st 
century — this is it. 

$24.95 plus postage. 


The Straw Bale House 
by A & B Steen & D Bainbridge 

Building with straw sounds like 'The Three 
Little Pigs’, but it's actually an old, rural- 
American method of low-cost, quick to 
build, housing. This large, well-illustrated 
American text shows you how to do it. 
295 pages, large format paperback. 

$45 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 

164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a Garden of Eden in your 
own backyard. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to Companion 
Planting in Australia and New 
Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookisJackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, veg- 
etables and flowers. 
$9.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 

Jackie goes beyond the ideas and meth- 
ods of conventional organic gardening. 
Radical ways for natural growing without 
weeding, mowing or fertilisers. A land- 
mark for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 

in tropical climates 

By Liz Sinnamon 
At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropical and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
and is suitable for beginning or established 
organic gardeners. 
$12.95 plus postage. 


Herbal Health 

by Brenda Little 
A simple look at remedies for common 
ailments. Itis a beautifully presented book 
which features a detailed colour photo- 
graph of each herb next to the relevant 
text. A brief history and the applications of 
25 herbs are described, along with refer- 
ence to any necessary cautions. Herbal 
Health includes information on home 
preparations, drying, storing, and tincture 
making. 
$19.95 plus postage 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29 and 50: out of 
print). Asurvival kit of self-sufficiency, this 
unique library (over 9 kg) has over 4,000 
pages of practical information on growing, 
building, energy, livestock, craft, tucker, 
and tales from New Settlers all around 
Australia. The ultimate present. 
$285 plus postage. 


Earthworms Unlimited 
by Amy Brown 


This book provides acomprehensive guide 
for gardeners, farmers, conservationists 
and aspiring worm farmers on all the 
beneficial properties of earthworms. Asa 
small business worm farming can provide 
a living wage. But worms can also com- 
post all kitchen scraps, replace chemical 
sewage works and regenerate our land. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


The Organic Garden Problem Solver 
by Jackie French 

A 140 page, large format guide to coping 
naturally with pests and other garden 
problems, from Earth Garden’s famous 
organic gardening columnist. An A-Z solver 
for fruit, vegetables, omamental flowers, 
trees and lawns. Excellent. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Chook Book 
Jackie’s 128 page book on keeping chooks. 
A well-priced little book which provides 
guidance and clever flock management 
ideas. Lots of recipes too. Handy whether 
you ve already got chooks, or don’t know 
the vent from the crop. 
$12.95 plus postage. 


The Aussie Tomato Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 
Everything you need to know about 
growing, cooking and preserving tomatoes, 
in a superb new book from our former 
Earth Garden publishers. 
$14.95 plus postage. 
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Earth User’s Guide 
To Permaculture 
by Rosemary Morrow 


“Don’t muck about, just doit.” That’s the 
style of Rosemary’s intensely practical 
book (introduction by Bill Mollison), which 
is based on two real life. permaculture 
properties. Whether you're in a flat or on 
a broadacre farm, if you’re interested in 
permaculture this 152 page, large format 
book is the practical text with the reason- 
able-price tag. 

$19.95 plus postage. 
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. Earth Garden T-shirts 0 small (16) 2 medium (20) 
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. Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $42.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
A Size 77 (S) (4 Size 87 (M) Qi Size 97 (L) Q Size 107 (XL) 

. Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Jackie French's BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) .......... $ 
. Jackie French’s ORGANIC PROBLEM SOLVER - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
. The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

. EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $14 each (add postage: 450 grams) 

. The Healthy House Cow - $12.00 (add postage: 400 grams) 

. Successful Organic Gardening: Herbs - $29.95 (add postage: 990 grams) .................. $ 

. Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

. ENERGY FROM NATURE - $19.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 

. THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 

EG 2,3,10,13-15, 29, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 
. Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 
(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 

. the Seed Savers' Handbook - $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

. Hard Times Kitchen Book - $15.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 

. The Aussie Tomato Book - $14.95 (add postage: 180 grams) 

. Earthworms Unlimited - $9.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

. Earth User's Guide To Permaculture - $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) 

. Jackie French's Chook Book - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

. Woodworking For Idiots Like Me - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

. PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING - $26.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 

. Growing Fruit & Herbs Organically - $19.95 (add postage: 350 grams) 

. The Wilderness Garden - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

. ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

. The Straw Bale House - $45.00 (add postage: 1 kg) 

. Home Herbal - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 

. Barroworn CD (Mangowak Days) - $23.00 (add postage: 150 grams) 

. Herbal Health - $19.95 (add postage: 200grams) 


. Ned Kelly, A Short life - $39.95 (add postage: 800 grams) 
POSTAGE 

Please add postage & handling 
Total Weight of all books/items: 


Up to 500 grams — add $3.50 
Up to 3 kilograms — add _ $7.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2years) 12 (3 years) 
issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 
l enclose: Q $19.00 One year subscription (1 $38.00 Two year subscription 
2 $57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail) 
No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 
Total enclosed 


Postcode 
Send to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
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Oops! 
An Earth Gatden Oversight . . . 


THE EARTH BUILDER'S HANDBOOK is ad- 
vertised on the Inside Front Cover of the cur- 
rent edition of Earth Garden. 

It is a major addition to the existing litera- 
ture on practical earth building, and we're proud 
to offer it to Earth Garden readers. 

HOWEVER, while swimming in the bath 
of midnight oil we inhabit to bring you Earth 
Garden on time, WE FORGOT TO INCLUDE 
ORDERING DETAILS on the page 96 order 
form. 

You can use the form below to order THE 
EARTH BUILDER'S HANDBOOK direct from 
Earth Garden. 

(At least it proves we're human. .. ) 


Please mail me a copy of 


THE EARTH BUILDER’S HANDBOOK. 


| enclose $9.95 per copy 

plus $3.50 postage and handling. 
(Total: $13.45 — cheque or money order, payable 
to Earth Garden.) 


re hs met ac REN Nae ens Postcode........ 

Mail to: Earth Garden magazine, RMB 427 Trentham, 
_ Victoria, 3458. (Please allow three weeks for deliv- 

ery. Add $2.50 per copy for overseas sea mail) 


